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are moving UP! 


Thousands of Embry-Riddle trained engineers, 
mechanics, specialists and pilots are making 
rapid strides in today’s booming aviation 
industry. You can join them, now! 

Men in the top jobs now, who are moving up...up...up...are undeniably 
proving that thorough, practical Embry-Riddle training is by far your 
quickest, surest road to success in aviation. Complete eight-month to 
two-year Embry-Riddle courses in every phase of aeronautics are 
tailored to the practical and exacting aviation industry requirements. 
Your Embry Riddle graduation certificate insures your career opportunity. 
The latest, most modern equipment (including jet engines), the finest 


instructors, the most complete aviation school campus anywhere, are 


©) 


Vast numbers of properly trained A&E 
Mechanics are urgently needed. Our 
C.A.A.-approved school with a quorter- 
century experience assures your quickest 
advancement. Embry-Riddle students learn 


fost with modern equipment, including 





jet... live aircraft, airline-size hangars. 


os A&E COMBINED WITH COMMERCIAL eS 


Airmen with dual pilot-engineering ability 
are needed by aviation companies and 
operators. Embry-Riddle combination training 


offers you the most in your aviation career. 
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Iam interestedin... 


Dean of Enrollments -- Dept 94 











“Ey AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS 





all yours at Embry-Riddle. You learn fast and well, working with live 
aircraft in vast shops and hangars 

If military service interrupts your studies, you're still a long way ahead 
of the crowd. During World War ||, more than 30,000 pilots, technician 
and mechanics of the air forces were Embry-Riddle trained! 

lf you are now a high school student, a graduate or a veteran, investi 
gate at once the full advantages and tremendous career security of 
Embry-Riddle training. Join the Embry-Riddle Men of the Hour 
Write for full information today. 







2, AERONAUTICAL DESIGN 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Embry-Riddle’s accelerated 26-mo. Aero- 
nautical Design and Technology Course 
provides finest training available. Tech- 
nicians with management responsibility 


enjoy highest salaries! 


COMMERCIAL PILOT 


Embry-Riddle trained pilots benefit from our 


en oa years of experience with 30,000 students... 


the best instructors, up-to-date aircraft, 
superb year-‘round flying weather. Also 


Instrument and Instructor's ratings. 


we™ CLASSES BEGINNING NOW -- SEND COUPON TODAY! 
























Embry-Riddle School of Aviation (] A.&E. Mechanic : 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA ] Commercial Pilot “ice 2 ; 
Please Print - ae . . ; 
Aeronautical Design é ~~ “638 — 
NAME ____ a and Technology | > . 3 
(L) A.&E. Combined with mbry iddle 
ADDRESS Commercial Pilot /) ‘ y 
() Flying Mechanic C1 en ahiorne 
City SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Check { Axeeeree j 
State One Non-Veteran AM 30. FLORIDA 
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AVIATION 








Your best chance to earn 
is to get into a young, 
growing industry. Aviation 
hundreds of opportunities 
well-trained man. 


more 

fast- 
offers 
to the 


money 


If you want a good-paying job 
in aviation, get your training at 
SPARTAN, the University of Avia- 
tion. In this great school you have 
every facility to get the best training 
in the least possible time. SPARTAN 
has the shops, the aircraft and 
equipment, and industry-trained in- 
structors. Your progress is entirely 
dependent upon your ability to ab- 
sorb instruction. You'll not need 
MORE than SPARTAN training, 
you cannot afford to take LESS! 


Write today for information that may enable 


you to double your income within a year. 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 














COLLEGE of EWGINEERING 


ADDPESS OTPT FS) 


SCHOGL of AERGNAGTICS 


MAXWELL W BALFOUR DIRECTOR 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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COURSES OFFERED 


College of Aeronautical Engineering 


Academic Refresher 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Airline Maintenance Engineering 
Flight Engineer 

School of Mechanics 
Airline Service Mechanic (A&E) 
Aircraft Mechanic (A 
Aircraft Engine Mechanic (E 
Multi-Engine Maintenance Mechanics 


School of Radio 


Acodemic Refresher 
Radio Engineer ng 
Radio Technician 


School of Instruments 


Master Inst ent Mechanic 

= , 

> Standard and Gyroscopic | ment Technician 
Electrical Instrument Technician 


School of Meteorology 


+4 

\, g , Weather Forecast 3 

Pr iat 

a School of Parachutes 
A Parachute Rigger 

y? “ » School of Link Trainer 


“x 5 


> j 
- Ground School Instructor 


Link Instructor 


School of Flight 


Private Pilot 
Commercial Pilot 
Flight Instructor Rot ng 


ment Pilot Rating 
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Engine Rating 


Airline Transport Pilot 


= A Rating 
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Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaeaaae 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F-8! 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Name omnia — Age 
Address _ saiadiaenianatsailletadibaaiieaiati 
City ne 
Indicote which of these bra hes ' ‘ 

(Flight [ Jinstruments 

[Mechanics (J Aeronautical Engineering 
(Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 
(Meteorology C) Flight Engineer 


Sportan is opproved for training under the G 1 Bill of Rights 
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COVER: Lockheed F-94 all-weather fighter 
guards vital US. cities. Plane is in serv 
ce in Korean war. See article, page 22 
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Here begins the U. S. Air Force! Date—July 27, 1909 
Orville Wright left) took oft for 1 hour, 12 minutes, 40 
seconds with Lieut. Frank P. Lahm, a noted early balloon 
ist, as official observer. This flight over Fort Myer parade 


ground met U. S. Army duration specifications. 

Three days later, Orville Wright flew to Alexandria, Va 
and back non-stop with Lieut. Benjamin D. Foulois 
observing This 10 mile flight at 42.6 miles per hour won 
the Wrights a $5,000 bonus over the $25,000 paid them 
by the U. S. Government. President William Howard 
Taft personally congratulated the Wrights on their mag 
nificent achievement. 








Ameri in alr power lay owes a ureat 
pioneers Lahm and Foulois, whi r became generals 
in recogniuon of their vision and leadership in 


As Army aviation developed under t 
ands for more power 


eir guidance petro 
leum research kept pace with den 
and better lubrication 

We're prou 1 thac our Company has had a substantial 
' 


hand in developing and producing higher octane g 


; 


lines, yet fuels and lubricating oils tor military and 
commercial customers. For reliable aviation products, 
think first of Phillips. The Aviation Department, Phillips 


Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
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THE WEEMS LINE :: les Many navigation aids 
and instruments which are tandar cquipment 
with U.S. Air Forces, major air lines and foreigr 
government Many are avigatio musts 

for pilot and stud 


Mark II Aircraft Plotter, the Dalron E-6B, 


Mark VII Computer A few of them are 
ribed ft w Many others are available 
WEEMS MARK II PLOTTER: Scale fits sectional 
a { air chart | {fory ting bearing 
‘ 4 ing dista c C I j 

diagra and ans 5 e) > . 
DALTON E-68 COMPUTER: Iwo sick One 
! i t prot C 
i i | Or le g ated 
t { | istanc ! C 
j i [ 4 altitude ¢ ect! i 
a i autica 1 co rT Only 
¢ . 


DALTON MARK Vii So Vect 


ck { ack-drift-tru Ca g tria y 
i Asi ] and 
fa j ri 
! € i 4 ! as i 
1 i i i 
i i i and t () > 
WEEMS PROPORTIONAL DIVIDERS: | 


CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER: 


Mark VIII Cor addi ‘ 


ta >4 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS: / 


é 


WEEMS AIR NAVIGATION SCHOOL: | «:2 
i } 1927 K c and Ce 

( f c | f r ictal I i t ai 
“See Your Aviation Supply Dealer” 

OR, WRITE DIRECT FOR FREE CATALOG 


Address Department 5 
Weems System of Navigation 
Annapolis, Maryland 
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TRACKS IN THE SKY 
Thought you might be interested in this 
time exposure shot, made from the con 
trol tower at the El] Paso (Tex.) Munici 
pal Airport in July, 1946. The pattern was 





made by the landing lights of an incom 
ig DC-3. The exposure was at daybreak, 
with the shutter open long enough for the 


plane to complete its landing—about one 


minute 
F. G. FOLKERS 
El Paso, Tex 


DIVINE WIND? 
“Jet Stream—The Mystery Overhead 
June Fiyrnc] is strictly old-time religion 
in more ways than one. If you study the 
Japanese system and find out where they 


got their “Divine Wind” idea, youll be 
etting down near the brass tacks 
During World War Il, we were ove: 

J an at 28.000 feet, headed for our tar 


et. the city of Nagaza. Well, the 11 of us 
our B-29 just sat there for avout five 





nute hbetore we stearte ooKing at eacn 
other and saying What the heli The 
t\ just wouldnt come any cioser an 
ter seven minutes, we gave up, bombed 
) ecol i { et ar vent cK to 
S ! nblir yut “Di e W 
The jet stream certain) ve \ i 
t night in December 44. Sever 
t! ite it stopped a whole tormatk 
actu ive then i roun spec 
ne m.p.! DacK wards 


Francis D. Sopeck 


@ Author Hy Sheridan co ents Yes 


the ; have their ‘Divine Wind 

Japa but we have wind out of Washing 
that ve Americans will put up 
st anything in the rest of the world 


Your experience with the B-2.s re 
ds e of the time of the War to End 
Wie W he I got near the enemy Il went 


ynty slo too Ep 


FABULOUS VALLEY 

For the past year I have been looking 
forward to a trip to the country “South 
vest of Moab” [April Fryrne]}. Bill Mad 
en's article was the needed spark. Three 
of us flew a Piper Pacer and a Cub into 
this fabulous valley and stayed for three 
thrill-packed days 

I'd like very much to see some aviation 
organization take the initiative and try t 


et this area set aside as a National Park 

acce ible only by alrpiane It would cer 
be something different 

nyone planning a flight into this 

count hould be sure that his air 

craft is in the best condition, and that it 





will get off the ground in less thar 
feet from a rough surface at 6,50( 
level Temperature ¢ 
should not be overlooked 
ing in some places out there wou 
fatal and in other places would me 
long and dry walk 


above sea 
a torces 


James W. H 
La Jara, Colo 


THE FIRST ACES 
How many USS. aces in World W: 
shot down at least 10 enemy aire: 
Where can I get a list of their names 
Murray RIcuHari 
Norfolk, Va 
@ Eight American pilots shot dou 
least 10 enemy aircraft in the first We 
War: Eddie Rickenbacker, 21 planes 
four balloons: Frank Luke. four pl 
and 14 balloons; George A. Vaugi 
planes and one balloon: Field E K ne 
1? planes Elliott W 
Reed G. Landis, nine 
balloon; David E. Putnam, 10 pl 
jacques M. Swaab. 10 planes Ep 


Springs 12 ple 


planes anc 


ENFORCEMENT 
Stiff rules will not make flying saf« 
We need a sensible enforcement prog 
for the existing 
rable to the auto traffic ticket schem« 
small fines from $5 to $25 to cover 
najority of minor 
ead to major accidents 
Rosert P. Go.ipst: 


rules com} 
I 


infractions which n 


Fair Oaks Pa 


WRONG MESSERSCHMITT 

‘The Ordeal of 

June FLYING] wa 

but the picture on page 31 bothers me 
thought the Me-110 had twin rudce 


Bomber 


extremely 


Grour xX 
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© The plane cas a Messerschmitt Me 
410 (top), not an Me-110 (boetton 
captioned.—Epb 
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Address Department 5 
Weems System of Navigation 
Annapolis, Maryland 
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Captain William R. Yoakley 











Jhe captain's wingman yelled. ‘Get the hell out. 
Gt's just a matter of time till it falls apart. 


1G. blond Jack Jefferson is a CBS correspon- I'd go down and see how it was. which I'm ¢l: I 
dent in horea—and a part-time aviation writ- or else there probably would have bee: 
er who has written some top war stories for FLy- there for the Navy t pick up Mavbe f the 


ING. Several weeks ago Jefferson was sitting in a , 
us could have made it the way I did 





press camp just back of the UN lines when he : 
heard about the narrow escape of Capt. William I went down in this ravine It was quite deep, al 
R. Yoakley. a jet pilot attached to the &th Fighter- 1.000 feet below the tops of the n inta 
Romber Wing in horea. good look at the Communist troops 
Jefferson couldn't locate Yoakley in the Korean and strafed them good. Clobbered the At least 
melee, but a few days later he found something I got that much out of the pass because tl ere 
just as good. He got hold of a tape recording made on one road thers . 
aboard the U.S.S. Manchester after Yoakley was As I pulled out, I had my fingers crossed, hoping 
rescued by the Nary. Yoakley’s brief and dramatic and thinking that I could make it all right. But I hadn't 
story. as he told it in the cruiser’s wardroom, was , 
recorded so that it could be played back later to taken into account one thing. : had . able 
all the ship’s crew. load on board, still quite a few rockets, a lot of fuel 
Here is Yoakley’s story in his own words.— ED. and a combination of things. So I didn't quite make 
it over the mountain 
I flew into the side of it instead of over it. I bumped 
Y EXPERIENCES really weren't too much in a about as hard as anyone can bump a mountain, | 
way, kind of like a bad dream when I look back guess. I really believe that they're going to have t 
on it. But it wasn’t bad at all the way it worked revise their maps, because I’m sure I changed the 
out—thanks to the Navy geography a bit. I hit hard enough to daze e and 
I was strafing Communist troops down in a mountain tear the airplane up considerably. I don’t know what 
pass. I was leading my flight and it didn’t look too happened after that. I guess the good Lord took hold 
good. We have quite a bit of difficulty with the jets of me. Next thing I knew the plane was back in the 
in very rugged terrain such as we were in at this par- air again after a terrific jolt and loud crash. I was 
ticular time. So I instructed my flight to stay up, and heading almost straight up (Continued on page 59) 
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‘| HIT THE TRIGGER’ 


YAPTAIN Yoakley describes the escape 
(- nism of the F-80 Shooting Star 

“Bailing out of the jet is really quite simple. The 
seat ejection is nothing less than a 37-mm. shell 
mounted in a tube which in turn is mounted to the 
seat. The seat is on a track. Also, our canopy i 
loaded with a shell the equivalent of a 20-mm., and 
there are two handles to pull to get rid of every 
thing. The first handle is the canopy handk It 
blows the canopy off 

“They used to have just a canopy release, but the 
canopy had a bad habit of scooping In and knocking 
out the pilot. So they devised this canopy ejection 
which blows the canopy off and gets rid of it safe!) 

“The seat ejection has two arm rests ar two 
stirrups for the pilot's feet. You put your feet in 
the stirrups and pul! up both arm rest The ts 
ger is on the right arm rest. You pull the trigge: 
and the rest of it is up to you and the parachute 

[Photo shows ejection test in a T-33, two-place 
version of the F-80 
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“ Twin-jet-engined Canuck is all-weather fighter manufactured in Toronto. Assembly line typifies new facilities spr nging up in Canada 
po) 

, SJ 

‘ *? 

vs CANADA 


P TOOLS-UP 
: For 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Air Force Marshal W. A. Curtis (left) and Defense Minister Lancaster bomber of World War I! vintage was adapted as 
Brooke Claxton (right) inspect a Canadian-built F-86E Sabre test bed for Orenda engine used to power Canadian jet aircraft 
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Avro Jetliner is 50-passenger commercial jet plane that is serious challenge to US. airline 



















Canuck (CF-100) all-weather fighter is powered by Orenda engines, has long range, high speed 


A complete industry has sprung up north of the border 


and it's building jet fighters, airliners and engines. 
HEN WORLD WAR II ended, Canada’s hard-pressed are By Decembe that 1 be 
wartime aviation industry trailed in the jet air age 0.000. Entire new villages ars . nea 
The nation hadn't produc ed a yet engine It was not t nouse the thousands of ne ) é \ 
building a jet plane tion to tactories in the 
A number of Canadian plants were producing Americar almost 400 factories ar , 
and British aircraft, ranging from single-engined trainers craft and one jet engine 
to four-engined bombers. But not a single factory was These plants are turning out 
building aircraft engines of any type And only one to re-equip the Royal Canadian Air F é I eached | 
Canadian-designed plane was being built for the milita a low level shortly after the w: Late nlane P ‘ 
; Today, six years later, Canada has delivered to Western United nations to bolster the | ‘ 
@ A twin-engined, all-weather, long-range jet fighte bordering the Iron Curtain 
(the CF-100) The RCAF will be fully re-equipped th Canac 
Pe @ One of the world’s most powerful jet engines (ths built F-86 Sabres and CF-100 Ca . An RCAF ; | 
i@ Orenda) division, consisting of 11 squadrons, will be sent to Eu ‘ 
@ License to build a U.S.-designed jet fighter (the this vear. The first contingent—two squad a ed 
North American F-86) in Great Britain ea n 1951] 
@ A four-engined, 50-pass- These 1] 
similar to U.S.-made fighter but is i : eo mh 
: As the international situa- powered by Canadian Orenda engine ‘ ing 25 plar A nothe 10) 
] tion tightens, Canada’s jet squadron n duty 
aircraft industry is getting 
into stride. Early this year, . ° 
over 12,000 persons were CK ©R 
working on Canadian jets in ;, 





the Montreal and Toronto 
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| Bombed Pearl Harbo 


By TOSHIO HASHIMOTO as told to WILLIAM WELSH 
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Ten years ago the Japanese fleet began ma- 
neuvers which culminated in the attack on Oahu. 
Toshio Hashimoto, a sub-lieutenant with the 
fleet, described those crucial days to Bill 
Welsh, FLYING author. Shortly after he wrote 
story, Welsh was killed in a Korean air crash. 





PEARL HARBOR 


§ CAUSED one of America’s darkest hours first of two attack groups, I had been told that there might e 
Not alone, but with 300 other of my countrymen, not be any aircraft to oppose us 
flying through a sky filled with just a few stratus There was severe anti-aircraft artillery action. But our 
clouds, I dropped the missiles which broke the silence of flight had been briefed on evasive tactics to be used in 
an Hawaiian Sunday morni: event of heavy ack-ack and so we didn’t alter our course - 


I bombed Pear! Harbor at all 


It was not difficult. It wa ithe elatively simple My only sensation as I pushed the toggle switch to 
I remember now as I did t the time I dropped n pDombDs release the bombs was one ol agatteru That is at rm ;, 
how I had approached the n t t a feelir yf ised by the Japanese which is not easily interpreted into - 
nxiet\ It was rn first co Data gnment Eng si I nad teit tme Same Way be tore but nev sO 

There were no Americar n the a B n the strongly (Continued on page 18) 
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DAY THAT WILL LIVE IN INFAMY'—President Roosevelt 


Coptured Japanese film shows how attackers lounched air strike 









"We took the northern route to Pearl Harbor to avoid detec We filed in for a final briefing. Comdr. Mitsuo Fuchita 


tion. Our ships refueled at sea on December 3 without mishap led the attack, emphasized the importance of our mission 











‘My crew members, Uesugi and Nagakiyo, were waiting when | 
arrived on deck. Uesugi had supervised loading of the bomb 


At 0600 the first plane took off. My anxieties mounted wit! 
every second as my turn to leave the flight deck approached 








| 5 | got the signal from the deck officer and pushed the throt 6 | saw the dive bombers pee! off and the first flares of dust 


tle forward. In a moment that seemed an eternity we were off and fire from Wheeler Field appeared through the overcast 


MORE PHOTOS ON NEXT PAGE 
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Viar y time ! outn tand ng at the piate vitn ft ti pate in bon bh ng the Americal ba e at Pearl Harb 
| t ( iva D ind the game iependall ! whnetne I had graduated from Eta Jima (the Japan e Annap 
| I hit ] t! ight only of the vach s orders and is) in 1938 spent a lew years on cruisers and Carriers a! 
the baseba pee to irds 1 bat. N hnoweve then had gone into aviation. In March. 1941. I graduat 
rhe if ere ich nigne irce ind the hent from the flight school at Usa Kokttai on Kvushu and w 
i irea ‘ t ime T ne J é i there- assigned to the squadrons ol Cari el! D Vision 
é ch é tense I immediately specialized in the three-place horizont 
Be ! a ib eute t { eutenant yu? ! ade) I nD ymbet Kar 10 Kogek ki (Type 97) and Va assigne 
i re of the otheers of the attacking force d permanent crew petty officers Uesugi and Nagakiy 
1 not formulate any of the pla Although I and othe In August, 1941, the squadrons of Carrier Division IJ 
f the junior office had suspicions of what was coming as along with those of Carrier Divisions I, IV, and V bega 
far back as Octobe 1941, it was not until less than fou an intensive training program. This program did 1 
eeKs before Decer ne 7 that I knew I was to pal consist of just the ordinary (Continued o7 paqe 3 








= 7 From across the harbor, the torpedo bombers winged across the shallow water and launched their missiles at the anchored ships 
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« U.S. battleships, lying two abreast, were anchored next to Ford Island. One took a torpedo amidship and rolled to starboard 





A puff of art lery burst of my port wing 


One 
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9 The second attack group which followed us over Oahu report 
ed that we had sunk four battleships, heavily damaged others 


8 going into action 


bombers spun down in flames 
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Cheap helicopter training is gained in Soviet Union by use 
less craft towed by a jeep 


tions can make the unorthodox little machines hover land 








Revamping an old Nazi idea, the 
Russians are training helicopter 


pilots in unusual engineless craft. 


ERE it is at last, the new aviation sport of rotor glid- 
ing. The Germans originated the idea but it is the 
Russians who developed it. And now they are ex- 
ploiting the plan to get helicopter pilots cheap for the 

















THE SOVIET 


Sy Hook 


By 
CHARLES W. CAIN 


of engine 


Skilled pilots under suitable wind condi 


vertically 


Smolensk rotor glider has open cockpit, sim 


Rotor diameter: 18 f+. I¢ 


ple windshield 


Soviet Union boost around the beginning of 1949. Leaders of the 
Remember the rotor kites towed aloft by the Germans ment, DOSAV (The All-Union Voluntary Society of A 
behind their submarines in World War II? They were sistance to Aviation), talked the matter over at Mos 
basically tiny engineless helicopters, and the forward headquarters and in February of 1949 advertised a spe« 
speed of the submarine, plus an induced spin of the rotor, ification to fit their needs. DOSAV’s chairman, Lieuter 
took them aloft like kites. They gave the submarine ant General Kamanin, foresaw the need to develop a re 
. ymmanders on the flat surface of the sea an unparalleled serve of rotor pilots 
search radius from heights of 200 to 500 feet. On occa- Thus two years ago the Soviets foresaw advantages that 
sion they could even get up to 1,000 feet helicopters could give to a modern army and air forces 
Now the Russians have taken over the idea to indoc- advantages which have been proved in Korea 
trinate their young men and women in an inexpensive Actually, little is known about Soviet helicopters in 
; form of helicopter flying the western world. Only four types are known—the baby 
Rotor gliding in the Soviet Union was given its big Kamov K-17, the two-seat (Continued on page 64) 
| German version, Focke-Achgelis Fa-330, was towed behind subs to give increased observation radius. After the war, machine was brought 





to U.S. and tested by the Air Force. Fa-330 weighed 330 pounds, had a rotor diameter of 28 feet. Its norma! operating speed was 25 
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Glider Pilot W. S. Ivans, Jr.. and 
the production Schweizer |-23 sai 
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MILES HIGH 


-WITHOUT AN ENGINE 


Author rode standing wave to fantastic new glider record 


despite inch-thick frost, bitter cold and oxygen shortage. 








last December 30,0 illiam S. leans, Jr.,a guided 
missiles electronic engineer for Consolidated 4 ul- 
tee, startled the world by soaring to 42.100 feet 
above sea level in a Schweizer 1-23 sailplane, after 
an altitude gain of 30,100 feet. 

The flight was made near Bishop. Calif., 
strong standing wave updrafts formed in the lee of 
the Sierra Nevada range. This flight. now officially 
homologated by the F.AJ.. has established new 
international soaring records in both Absolute 
tltitude and Altitude Gain categories. 

FLYING asked record-breaker lrans to tell hou 
it felt to fly a heavier-than-air craft higher than 
any other human being— without an engine 


in the 











ane in which he 


AWOKE at dawn to find a high 






—_ 
bea 


set new record 





white lenticular 


cloud and a lower altocumulus roll—the long- 

awaited signs of a standing wave As crew chief 
g Gere and I hurriedly dressed, we heard a 

inding on our door. It was Bob Symons, impatient 
is to be off 

Five ites later, Allan Langenheim pounded at 





the door with the same message. Conditions appeared 
favorable for altitude soaring 

We skipped breakfast and rushed to the airport to 
check the winds aloft. The report was odd—the wind 
direction varying as much as 190° at different altitudes 
At 7,000 feet, for example, it was 17 knots at 160°. But 
at 16,000 feet, the wind was 35 knots at 350°! 

Dave Boone of San Diego was the first to take off 
By the time Bob Symons got back to the airport in th: 
red BT-13 towplane, I was sealed in the cockpit of my 
1-23, barographs ticking, ready to go. Bob landed 
taxied to the end of the towline, then jumped out of 
the BT and hurried to my ship for a last-minute brief- 
ing 

“I left Dave in better than 1,500 f.p.m. up,” he said 
“Turbulence isn’t too bad.” 

I shouted back through the canopy that I would call 
him from Salt Lake City. Bob laughed and wished me 
luck, then went back to the BT 

Take-off was at 0945. He towed me 
Bishop, along the eastern border of the Owens Valley 
As we gained altitude, turbulence though 
not to a dangerous level. When (Continued on page 52) 


south from 


increased 


Ivans wore high altitude 
clothing, had extensive oxy- 
gen equipment. He was 
towed aloft behind BT-13. 
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Enlarged aft part of F-94 fuselage houses afterburner for 
short bursts of extra speed. Combat radius is over 500 miles 
service ceiling over 45,000 feet, top speed over 600 m.p.h. 








Red-tailed F-94B's (lined up at Lockheed's Van Nuys, Ca 
plant) are being delivered to USAF units. These planes went 
to Alaska. Aircraft has four 50-cal. machine guns in nose mount 


All-weather interceptor is development of 
F-80, built to fly and fight at night or under 
weather conditions that would ground day 
fighters. Wingspan is 38 ft. 10'/2 in. and 
length is 40 #+. |! 2 in. Plane's gross weight is 
15.710 pounds, empty weight 9,638 pounds. A 
two-placer, it carries pilot, radar operator 

















Killer in the Nght 


72 Viz Long-nosed Lockheed F-94 jets guard nation’s 
a 1 hia ae major cities and fight on Korean battlefronts. 


plotte ! 


blanketed the north- the progress of the pips Ine pip was 
eastern U.S On the especially tagged and noted As its } 


A THICK PALL of fog operators, men behind the panel 
( 





surface, fog horns blasted gress continued toward New York City 
g 





and automobiles crept the station director spoke tersely int 
along, their headlights the telephone 
glowing ineffectually In the air, the Almost simultaneously at a nearby 


radio channels were a bedlam as air- Air Force base, a siren shrieked and four 


liners orbited about their holding points men sprinted toward two long-nosed jet 
waiting to get in to La Guardia or New aircraft drawn up on the ramp. Two 
York International Only the diffuse were aboard each plane within seconds 
vellow glare of the city penetrated the The big battery carts were attached by 


gloom, surrounding the city in a filmy waiting crewmen and the jet engines 


ground slowly, then faster and faste1 


haze of light 
into shrieks The 


In a secret location, Air Force person- Their whines turned 
nel hung over a big radar scope, its carts were hauled away and slowly th: 
Before two planes moved off down the ramp 


toward take-off position. On the runway 


swinging antenna camouflaged 
them, a huge outline map of the region 
transparent streams of fire burst from their ta 
(Continued on page 62) 


iS as 


was superimposed upon a 
panel. At the instructions of the rada they took off 


By CURTIS FULLER 








The F-94's four guns spit lead during night tests. Later version 
: | F-94C, has ‘rocket’ nose and carries different armament than A and Ground crows retest F-94. The A version hes 648 
B models. Another version, F-94D, is a single-seat fighter-bomber gallon fuel capacity; the B version is equipped with extra 
5 large (230-gallon) tip tanks. Nose contains radar 
23 





MAN WHO GETS AROUND 


Correspondent John Jefferson, a 30-year- 
old ex-Navy lievtenant commander, ar- 
rived in Korea shortly after the war began. 
He holds commercial and flight instruc- 


tor's ratings, has logged over 500 hours. 





Navions, like this Second Division courier plane, are noted for low.«|tis Ge 
flights over the front lines Early in war, they vectored fighters into ay 


THE NAVION bE 0 Vg 


The L-17 is a four-place plane built for the 








American civilian market. How does it stand 


up under the rigors of the Korean campaign? 


oS a) he 








On Korean battlefields, the L-17's are familiar sights. This headquarters Navion is used mainly to hau! top officers around peninsula. 
24 
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General MacArthur (left) and Gen. Matt Ridg- 
way take off in a Navion for a front line tour. 
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At fighter strips and divisiona 


personnel transport to engineering reconnaissance They fly a Japan-Korea ferry 


airfie as 


By JOHN JEFFERSON 


ITH THE EIGHTH ARMY IN KOREA—In the 

hot dusty days of last summer, the first four 

American infantry divisions to go into battle had 
three olive-drab L-17 Navions attached to their flight 
sections 


These weren't specially-built warplanes. They were 


four-place executive aircraft, built for a_ civiliar 
market in the States. And all of us on the cen 
aviation correspondents and military men alike, won- 


dered how the rugged iittle planes would stand up 
under the rigors of a Korean campaign 

In covering the war in Korea I've compiled a sneal 
of notes on the Navior At night. on front-line air- 
strips, I've talked to the men who fly the plane. I've 
-altitude missions over the 
fields that 
listened to the g pe 
of the boys who know better tha 


ridden in the L-17’s on low 
front lines, landing on muddy would be 
called Swamps bac k home I've 

and the praises 
anybody else what this plane will do 

And I’ve tried to synthesize this information in my 
mind—not as a report on the Ryan Navion, but as a 
report to the American private pilat on what an off- 
the-shelf executive plane can do ina wat 

Early in the fighting here, the Navions were the 
only Army liaison planes that had VHF. So they 
immediately got assigned the job of tactical fighter 
direction control. Buzzing low over the countryside 
they’d vector the F-80’s and F-5l’s into target. And 
they did a good job 

In the dark days of the Pusan perimeter, when 
every transport plane was loaded with supplies for 
the front, the Navions were also packing light aircraft 
supplies. They flew the overwater hop from Japan 
to Pusan and Taegu, across the misty Straits of 
Tsushima. The little L-17’s are still doing that job, 
and the ferry flight back and forth to Japan is now 
routine. 

Back in September, the Marines landed at Inchon 
One day after they waded ashore, the Seventh In- 
fantry Division landed and drove south to capture 
the strategic Suwon airstrip. After that, the Seventh 
was to drive west across the face of the Korean penin- 
sula, cutting Korea in two. The Seventh’s L-17’s were 
pressed into service, flying from Suwon, for engineer- 
ing route reconnaissance. They made dozens of trips, 
hugging the flat Korean hills, from Suwon on the 
west coast to Kangnung on the east coast—and back 
And they picked up invaluable information 
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At Inchon, Genera! Almond's L-!7 takes of from U.S.S. Badoeng 


Strait for flight over beachhead. It later landed 


on Korean r 
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LIGHTPLANE EXPERT 
The author works in the flight maintenance 
department of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics laboratory at Ames. la. He 
holds AE, commercial pilot and flight instruc- 
tor’s ratings, has worked on lightplanes since 
1934. His first airplane (bought for $250) was a 
modified Travelaire, in which William Besler 
made the world’s first steam-driven flight. 





A MECHANIC TELLS YOU 


How To Start That Engine 


By RALPH D. KORNGOLD 
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HE LINE BOY entered talking the company into wash 
the shop at the rear “I’m working on it. You guys 
of the hangar and col- had a hangar full of gold bricks.” 
lapsed with an oath against off the torch with a loud pop 
the welding bench With All three dipped into the can of sand 
ght hand he shoved wringing their hands like pilg s at the 
ite sailor hat to a headed for the faucet outside the shop do 
jaunty angle. His voice Hey, aren't you 
th tatigue—-or emotion now?” 
nned Monocoupe! I can’t get it started.” “Heck no 


uusned uf 


i his goggles and by the chew the ears ofl 


) ~ 
held sidewise examined the weld “The what?” 


ile flickered in the corners of “Never mind! Come on. I'll give you guys 
poop on using an ‘armstrong starter.’ It’s easy 

mean Mr. Keiger’s?” you know how. Well, fairly easy, anyway 

thinks the mags are dead ‘cause The men got their lunches from the cars parked 

mn all night. Could that be it?” behind the shop and returned to the front of the 
Watch your eyes!” The scale hangar. It was sunny there and gave them a good 
as the cone of the flame was view of the planes shooting landings 
the cooling bead. “Is he still They settled on a bench outside the flight 


t there?’ Thermos bottles and paper bags were opened. “Ye 


ffic € 


Nah! s gone to lunch. I told him you'd take gods, tuna fish again!” 
a look at it Missing one of his crew, the Chief glanced inside 
At this moment “Dopey,” the third member of the hangar where the boy who kept the place more 
the maintenance crew, came through the door and or less tidy for a half-hour flight time every week 
t 


dropped a double handful of assorted tools on top was sopping up a pool of oil wi 
of his roll-a-way. “Did I hear someone mention lunch? ‘'y gonna eat? C’mon. Knock « 
Boy, that’s for me!” And shoving up the cuffs of his Dopey took a huge bite of | indwich and, shift- 


coverall sleeves, he scooped a fist-full of Soonite out ing it to one side, said, “Now hear this. School is 


I 
harag. “Hey, Bud, 
1 


ff the romance!” 


of a can under the bench in session.” 
Have some. It's free—Company’s getting big- “All right, wise guy. What's the first thing you 


hearted! Hey, Bos vhen you gonna get around to if you couldn't get an engine (Continued on 
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A CHECK LIST 


For the Man Who Swings the Prop 


6 


Be sure your footing is secure, wheels 
are chocked. 


“Gas On.” Yell it loud and make sure 
you get an answer. 


“Switch Off." Don't touch the propeller 
until the pilot answers, and even then 
don't believe him. Always act as if the 
switch is on. 


“Brakes."’ Have pilot engage brakes even 
when chocks are used, as a matter of 
habit. 


“Throttle Closed.” 


9 


Pull the prop through. Pull at least two 
complete revs so all cylinders go through 
an intake stroke. 


Before you ask for contact, let go of the 
prop and step back, just in case pilot de- 
cides to do something besides turn on 
switch. 


“Contact."’ Grasp blade toward tip and 
rock it over compression. Snap your hand 
clear. Don't attempt follow through 


if engine doesn't start, troubles in order 
of probability are: (1) mixture too rich, 
(2) mixture too lean, (3) no spark 


REMEMBER: ALWAYS ACT AS THOUGH THE SWITCH IS ON. 
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Prospector, 89 years old, pans gold for Celia Hunter 
and Kirk Bryan. They got few dollars worth of ‘colors.’ 





We Didn’t Want To 
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Ginnie Hill looks on while Kirk Bryan (center) records Fording a stream, Celia carries a rifle at the insistence 
and Clyde Wahrhaftig, party leader, classifies pebbles. gists because of danger of attack from mother bears guarding 





Be Rescued <2" 


ADVENTUROUS GALS 


Celia Hunter ond Virginia Hill ore ex-Wasps, now doing 
commercial flying in Alaska. Both are employed by Wien 
Alaska Airlines as tour guides and pilots, and both hold 
commercial, seaplane, and flight instructor ratings. Both 
attended University of Washington, University of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and University of Alaska. They once flew 
an L-5 and a Stinson Reliant from Seattle to Fairbanks in the 
winter time, requiring 27 days for a trip they had not been 
permitted to fly os Wasps 














Girl pilots on Alaska tour picked 


the ideal time to smash their prop. 


UR trip started out as a sort of bus driver’s holiday For 
three years my girl friend, Ginny Hill, and I had been 
working out of Fairbanks as commercial pilots and tow 

guides for a travel service Now, with a two-week vacatio 
we planned an aerial jaunt around interior Alaska in a bo. 
rowed four-place Piper Family Cruiser. First we w Id d 
down to visit friends working on a Geological Surv 
in the Alaska Range and leave the bo) 
beer. Then we would visit McKinley 
planned to let our fancies dictate « : 

The September morning was crisp and clear when 
off from Weeks Field in Fairbanks. We intended to camp 
some of the time so the rear seat was piled high with ow 
ing bags, mountain tent, primus stoves, and food 

I was at the controls as we headed south across the 
Tanana River flats toward the snow-covered Alaska rang 
low us the tributaries of the river braided the mars! 
banks outlined by the brilliant autumn 

Before the fellows on the Geolog 
into the Alaska range in June th 
of their base camps and approx 
Earlier in the spring a helicopte 
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"ero Commander 





By ED HOADLEY 
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EDITOR'S NOT 


This series of articles 


help the pilot and 
plane owner evaluate 
on the 
each aircraft through 
the average private p 
a plane for business or 


market 


E 


anned to 


sircr 
Authors 
the eyes of 
ot who flies 


evaluate 


recreation 


OT LONG AGO, newspaper readers across the nation 


learned that the 
take off, climb 


mum gross load 


could 


Maxi 


twin-engined 


Ac ro 
to altitude and 


on ¢ nly one engine 


Commander 


maneuver at 


Shortly after hearing this news, I made a trip to Okla- 


} ma City 


though 


to fly this unusual plane 
I am just a single-engined pilot, I should be able 


I figured that, even 


to do a fair job with a twin-engined plane that was re- 


Head-on view of Aero Commander shows clean high-wing 








porte d to handle so well with only one engine operat 
Bert Bantle, Aero Design and Engineering Company 

engineering pilot, was assigned the job of showing n 

After the usual cockpit 


how to fly and solo the light twin 
we taxied out and 


procedure—doubled for two engines 
down the runway. 

Downwind, we checked magnetoes at 2,000 r.p.m. Thi 
checklist is basically the same as that on the Ryan Supe 
Navion, except that you go through it twice 

With both props in low pitch, flaps in take-off positior 
throttles full forward, the Commander raced down the 
runway and left the ground quickly 

Climbing southward out of Tulakes Airport, I noticed 
the rate-of-climb indicator settling on 2,000 f.p.m. Best 
climb seemed to be 110 m.p.h 


airspeed for maximum 


configuration, gives idea of superior passenger visibility 
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Aero Commander is new executive plane that will carry up to seven persons in flexible seating plan. Wing span 
is 43 ft. 10 in. It will cruise 187 m.p.h. at sea level on 75 per cent of power from two 260-h p. Lycomings 


about 25.5 inches manifold pressure, and initial wide- 
throttle at 3,400. This throttle setting should be 
back to some 3,000 in a steady climb 

We climbed to 4,500 feet and levelled off, completing 
latter part of the climb at an even 110 m.p.h. and a 
over 23 inches. 

Settling into cruise position, the nose lowered 
three inches below the horizon. I took over as 
eased the plane into an indicated 170 m.p.h. cruis« 
ing some 23 inches. He jockeyed the prop pitch contr 
to get equal r.p.m. on both engines, securing a synch: 
nized “moan” from both. 

There was nothing much to do after adjusting the plans 
for cruise. We lit cigarettes and watched the clay and the 
toy houses of Oklahoma City drift by. I checked the 
throttle quadrant housing between us. In the center were 
the two slender throttle levers. Mating them were carbu 
retor heat controls, mixture controls and prop cont 
Toward us was the rudder trim wheel, a white plast 
wheel on a flat plate background. On each side was ar 
wheel for elevator trim. On the end of the cente: 





toward me was a small flap, controlling “up” and “di 


flap and toward Bert there was (Continued on paw 
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THE MAN 


WHO WALKED 


ON THIN AIR 


By WILLIAM D. MADSEN 





Wing-walker Bill Madsen, wearing a home-made harness, tried stunt second time (above) sev- 





T TOOK JUST a couple of short words to put me 

one of the most hazardous situations of my life. 

The sentence that caused all the trouble was intend d 
just to bolster a friend’s sagging morale. Instead, it fore: d 
me to walk on thin air—800 feet above the surface of t 
earth! 

“Bob,” I said, “I never ask anyone to do a stunt | 
wouldn't do myself.” 

But before I get into this story, I'd like to give you a 
little background, so you'll understand how a guy can g 
into a predicament by talking too much. 

It’s my job each spring, as manager of Rocky Mounta 
Air Shows, to find new acts for our summer aerobat 
repertoire. In June of last year, we figured we'd ti 
“wing-walking” and use it as the season’s extra add 
attraction. 

Rugged Bob Doherty, our exhibition parachute jumps 
had agreed to take on the hazardous assignment. For two 
months he had been preparing for a flight test of h 
homemade shoulder harness. The test had to be succes 
ful; there couldn't be a second attempt if it wasn't. 

The act, as we planned 
required the performer t 
stand erect on top of a b 
plane w hile it took off 
climbed, looped and landed , 
Doherty wasn’t entirely sold 
yn wing-walking. Although 
he had painstakingly de 
signed a rig to hold him o 








the wing, he wasn’t sure it 
would work. Now, the cl 

max had arrived. The pilot 
Bill Blackwood, an ex-Navy 
flyer, Bob and I had come out 
to Federal Heights Airport 
near Denver to make the test 
hop. 

Bob held the shoulder har- 
ness in his hands while h 
squinted doubtfully at th 
Stearman’s center section 
where cables had already 
been bolted in place. Bill sat - 
in the cockpit with an expec- 
tant look. Several pilots, a 
couple of mechanics and the 





airport office force came out 
on the line to watch. Doherty 
was silent for several min- 
utes. He looked down at the 
equipment in his hands, then 


eral days after incident described in article. Madsen is manager of Rocky Mountain Air Shows. shuffled his feet. 


His body was whipping violently 
in the propelier’s vicious slipstream. 
And only one thin strap held him atop 


the Stearman’s slippery wing. 


Right then, I sensed that 

here was the moment of decision. If Doherty didn’t mount 
that wing now, he never would. His courage was beyond 
question; he had made countless parachute jumps during 
our shows. He had just never seen anyone walk a wing 
before. 

“Bob,” I said, “this act is not new. Some of us have 
watched wing-walkers at other shows. We know you can 
do it, too.” 

He gave me a quizzical look. 

“Besides,” I added, “I never ask anyone to do a stunt ; 
I wouldn't do myself. If it'll make you feel any bette: 
I'll ride on that wing first—right now.” 

Bob didn’t hesitate. Instantly, he thrust the harness at | 4% 
me. My smile faded. I hadn't counted on his calling my 
bluff. I looked around at the rest of the crowd. Now 
everyone was watching me. The situation had reversed- 
if I didn’t climb up on that air- (Continued on page 57) 
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World's smallest? Staib Special, built in four months by Wilbur Stai 


by an 85-h p. Continental engine. Its wingspan is 7") feet length is I! feet empty weight is 390 Ib 
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All-weather night fighter version of the single-place McDonnell Banshee is designated F2H-2N, Basically similar to 
the F2H-2, the N has an elongated nose, housing radar equipment. Large non-jettisonable tip tanks extend craft's range 


* 





Aqua Il, modified version of Aqua | seaplane, is six-place amphibian. It has 
redesigned nose, tail and larger engines (225-h.p. Lycomings). Cruise is 155 
m.p.h. at 75 per cent power, top speed is 170 m.p.h. It stalls at 55 m.p.h. 


Span is 36 ft. 6 in., length 29 ft. 6 in., height 12 feet. Gross: 4,650 pounds 
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Two-place twin-jet lightplane, the Fouga Gemeaux, cruises 
at 190 m.p.h. It has a flight duration of 2 hr. 30 min. Span sge 
of the French plane is approximately 33 feet, length 20 feet 


HAVE YOU SEEN? continue: 
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Glider test-bed is used in France for tiny valveless 
pulse-jet engines developed by SNECMA. Each pulse-jet 
weighs || pounds, develops thrust of about 22 pounds 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 
RISTOL F2B Brisfit fighter recently made second 
“test” flight. The 35-year-old aircraft had been 
in storage for years but was in “amazingly good 
condition” and needed only minor replacements. The 
Rolls-Rovce Falcon engine did not even require 
bench testing. Rebuilding was handled by team of 
workers who had been on the F-2B production lines 
in 1917. The engine was started by three men link- 
ing hands to spin the propeller, the engine starting 
after the third swing. The aircraft will be used by 
the English company for exhibitions and displays. 
Kamon HTK-1 is 3-4 placer powered by 235-h.p. Ly 
coming. It has constant chord rotors, horizontal stabi- 
lizer connected to collective pitch contro! for stability | 








BEFORE AFTER 


eft in corner of a hangar until purchased in 1949 by Everett M. Smith, Camden, N. J., wh | 


Home-built biplane (left) was completed in 1933 
It cruises at 125 m.p.b 


spent $1,000 to modify plane (right). Power slant is 145-h.p. Warner. Hatch is from BT-13, gear from a Cessna 140. 
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War surplus Piper Cub in Czechoslovakia is Clipped-wing BT-13 was modified with kit marketed by Clover-Clip Company 
fitted with Praga D engine because of short Tucson, Ariz. Designer Julian Kipnis says plane flies 6 to 9 m.p.h. faster than n 
ge of U.S engines in Red satellite country mal BT. About six square feet are removed from each w ngtip, leaving 38-foot spar 





WHAT'S UP DeHavilland Sea Venom (top), new Roya! Navy all-weather fighter, is powered by DeHavilland Ghost engine 


(5,000 pounds static thrust). A development of the Venom night fighter, the carrier plane has a crew of tw 
Vickers 660 (bottom), England's first four-jiet bomber, recently made first flight, powered by four Rolls-Royce 
? g y 9 
IN BRI AIN Z Avon engines. The plane reportedly is faster than 600-m.p.h. Canberra. Ceiling believed about 55.000 feet 
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From That! no. 
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By CLARENCE MUELLER 


During his five years in the Air Force's Training 
Command (1942-1947), the author logged over 2,000 
hours in various trainers, P-38's, B-I7's, and ‘was 
in B-29's on the way out’ when World War I! ended. 
He is now an ice cream manufacturer in California. 


Gt took a mid-air collision 
to shake this pilot from his 


‘accident-free’ complacency. 


T TOOK a mid-air collision to impress me with the 

necessity of keeping my head on a moving swivel at 

all times. As the hours keep building up in your log 
book, it’s easy to slip into careless habits. Accidents 
always seem to happen to someone else. Or so I thought 
until that eventful morning in 1944. I was an aerial gun- 
nery instructor, boasting 1,000 hours of flying time with- 
out a mishap. 

The usual sunny Arizona sky was covered with an 
ominous overcast that morning as I took off, trailed by 
five student-piloted AT-6’s. We climbed slowly, spaced 
en trail at 300-yard intervals, and soon reached our 5,000 
foot altitude over our assigned aerial range. The tow 
plane, its white sleeve trailing, approached us. I wag- 
gled my wings, signaling my flight to space themselves 
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‘| waited until the rippling tar- 
get loomed 50 feet in front of me 
before | let go with a burst...’ 





and flip on gun switches. We were 1,000 feet above t 
target and flying toward it 

I peeled off, started my steep diving turn and came 
close to the target on my simulated combat pass. I wait 
until the target loomed 50 feet in front of me before 
let go with a burst. The target swayed and rippled 
the 50 calibers tore through it. I reefed the plane ov 
in a half roll to the left, picking up speed as I dived dow 
toward the grey cactus-studded desert. Then I climbs 
back into position for another pass, with my students 
dividually completing the same maneuver behind n 

It was old stuff. I watched the tow plane, saw the st 
dents making their passes, one following the other, the 
climbing back into position for another pass. I seld 
leoked up, down, or to either side. 

In my position at the head of the flight, I trailed tl 
last plane, who made his pass just before mine. I notice 


that he was diving too far down and it took him a long 


time to climb back to the desired altitude. I made 
mental note to caution him when we landed. Wher 
made my next pass at the target I was close behind hi 
I saw him turn away and dive as I came in. 

I banked around toward the target in a tight tu 
fired and broke away. As I climbed back up, I w 
unaware of any possible danger below. I calculated t! 
number of hits I'd made on the target, then turned 


look back at the flight—and quite abruptly I sens 


something wrong. I counted the ships twice before 
had it. The sixth plane was missing! 

I knew instinctively he must be somewhere belo 
climbing up under me. I started to bank the plane up 
look below, when I felt a spine- (Continued on page 61 















for the 
AVIATION - 
PRODUCTS private plane owner 
and operator 








Wherever you fly —in whatever type of 
aviation service you operate — you can 
depend on your Goodyear distributor and 
his dealers for top quality in aviation 
supplies. They man a complete network, 
country-wide, distributing and servicing 
Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels, brakes, air- 
craft hose and AIRFOAM Super-Cushioning 





for aviation. 


And when you rely on your local Goodyear 











supplier, you'll be sure of service —quick 
because of convenient warehouses and com- 
plete distribution facilities, and reliable 
because every Goodyear product is built to 
the highest standard of quality. 


So wherever you fly, depend on the 


Goodyear Sign of Service. 


- rw wall. 
PRODUCTS am-1.M. The Gentes Te Baber Comean 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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AIRCRAFT 


OWNERS AND 





PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 


service organization for | 
AOPA's full time sta# is de- | 


aircraft owner 


voted to helping the individual pilot 


the private pilot or 


Its aim 


is: “To make flying more useful, less expen 


sive, safer and more fun.’ 
Headquarters address is: Box 5960. Washing- 
C. Members also receive a special 


ton 14 


AOPA edition of FLYING. newsletters and 


confidential aviation data 
n this column are not 


FLYING Magazine 


AOPA LIFE INSURANCE 

AOPA’s revolutionary new life-insur 
ance made available to members by the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance com 
pany, is off to a successful start. The 
minimum number of members’ applica 
tions needed to start the program (1,000) 
was in ahead of the deadline, and appli 
cations have continued to pour in ever 
since 

The new plan is group life insurance 
and is available exclusively to AOPA 
members in the form of a $5,000 policy for 
an annua! premium of $60. That rate 
closely approximates that charged non 
flyers for comparable insurance 

Current AOPA members can continue 
to sign up for the policy without taking 
a physical examination until August 1 
After that, persons who were AOPA 
members on May 1 will have to take the 
examination 

New AOPA members, who joined after 


May 1 automatically have 90 days from 


Opinions expressed | 
necessarily those of | 


the day their membershiv became effec 
tive in which to sign up for the life 
insurance without taking an examination 


ARMOUR TO CDA 
Merrill Armour, AOPA’s Washington 
counsel, has been named transportation 
specialist for air with the U. S. Civil 
Defense Agency. his new job is to see 
that air transportation is available for 
civil defense emergencies 
Mr. Armour will continue to serve as 
AOPA’s Washington counsel 


AOPA SERVICE CARDS 

Orders are pourina in to nm ties hea 
quarters from AOPA members for sets of 
the “service” cards designed for use in 
plane cockpits. The cards, first announced 
in the June Pitot, sell for $1 per set to 
members, including a transparent plastic 
envelope in which they are kept and 
displayed 

Four of the six sides in the card set 






































AOPA service cards, designed tor dispiay from lightplane cockpits, enable pilots to 


give instructions to airport linemen without having to wave and shout 
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See news item. 





are shown below. The other two sides 
“HANGAR” and “LOOK, BUT DO? 
TOUCH.” 

Experimental sets of the cards |} 
proved very helpful to pilots in mak 
known their wishes after landing at 
airport, without having to wave and sl 
it the lineman 


‘UNICOM' STATIONS 

AOPA national! headquarters is doin 
brisk business in sets of Federal Ce 
munications Commission forms that h: 
to be completed in order to install 
operate a Unicom radio station on t 
ground 

The FCC supplied AOPA with t 
forms, and AOPA advised members inte 
ested in setting up a Unicom grour 
station (on 122.8 mc.) they could gett 
necessarv forms from AOPA 

Meanwhile. AOPA has already receive 
a number of enthusiastic reports abx 
their use of Unicom, both air-to-air, ai 
to-ground and ground-to-air 


RANGE SHUTDOWNS 

AOPA has urged extreme caution t 
CAA in the decommissioning of low 
frequency radio ranges. AOPA’s con 
ments on the proposed shutdowns ha‘ 
been sent to Charles F. Horne (AOPA 
77197), CAA administrator, in a letter 

The letter was prompted by AOPA 
receipt of detailed letters from a numbe 
of CAA regions, listing a total of mor 
than 50 low-frequency radio ranges slate 
to be shut down in 1952. A considerably 
greater number are scheduled to go 
1953. All are being replaced by the new 
system of omni stations and other VHI 
cemmunications tacilities 

The full text of AOPA’s letter appear 
in the AOPA PtrLor 


DETERGENT OIL 

Recause of the increasing use of deter 
gent oils in aircraft envines. AOPA rv 
cently surveyed a number of experts or 
the subject, asking their advice and re 
ommendations in its use 

Results of that survey have been pul 
lished in an AOPA Special Report on th: 
suoject. Ihe report, mrst announced 
the April Confidential Newsletter, ha 
already proved to be the most-requeste: 
Special Report published in recent 
months. It quotes detailed informatior 
on the use of detergent oils by Gulf 
Standard of California, Shell, Esso, Pure 
Cities Service, Texas Co Socon: 
Vacuum, Aircooled Motors (Franklin 
Continentai and Lycoming 


NEW AOPA WATCH 

The Elgin National Watch Co., Elgir 
Illinois, has just delivered the first of 
large order of special 24-hour w1 
watches to AOPA. Members’ orders f 
tne watches will be filled shortly 

The new watch, designed to AOPA 
specifications by Elgin, is the first 24-h« 
wrist watch we know of to go on tl 
market. Basically, the AOPA wat 
mechanism is similar to one of Elgi 
best heavy-duty wrist watches which 
its “standard” form, retails for $5 
AOPAs model sells to members fi 
$49.50—a price substantially lower th: 
that for the “standard” 12-hour watci 
with the added 24-hour feature 

This Elgin is not a standard watch wit 
an extra circle of numbers around t! 
face. It is a true 24-hour time piece: or 
complete revolution of the hands is 2 
hours 

Full details, and instructions as to hc 
members can order the watches, a pez 
in the July AOPA Piotr 
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POWERED BY LYCOMING. 


Twin Bonanza offers long range, smooth 
ea 
y performan e, and extra ruggedness 
— combined with a super-roomy interior, and 
1} de luxe convenience features. Versatility 
of design also permits its use as a military 
trainer, photograph c or cargo plane 
. LYCOMING’S TWIN POWER PLANTS provide 
I double dependabi! ty. Their efficient 


operation makes possible sate long-range 


flights, faster cruising speed, shorter 


LYCOMING POWER take-off, and better all-round performance 
. These reliabl (;(10-42¢ C2 engines— 
proven by thousands of hours of flight 


gives the Twin Bonanza eee ne oe ee 


gear reduction used in big commercial 
planes for greater engine and prope ler 

o DOUBLE eficiency. You can be sure of yout 
plane when it’ 


POWERED 





BY LYCOMING 


LYCOMING-SPENCER awwisio. 


' WILLIAMSPORT «© PENNSYLVANIA (/ VCO ) 
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; AIRCRAFT ENGINES AND RELATED PRODUCTS e« AIR-COOLED INDUSTRIAL ENGINES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
PRECISION MACHINE PARTS ¢ RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL BOILERS ¢ STEEL PLATE FABRICATION ¢ GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
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Betty Skelton Flies High 
Betty Skelton, 24-year-old aerobatic 
champion and FLy1né columnist, recently 


flew to 29,050 feet in a 125-h.p. Piper 





Super Cub at Tampa, Fla. The flight took 


Temperature inside the 
beiow zero at 


2 hrs 48 min 
lightplane dropped to 58 
one point during the flight 


Cross-Country on One Engine 
The Aero Commander page 30) 
recently took off from a standstill 
tion at Oklahoma City and flew non-sto; 
to Washington, D.C., on only one engine 
The twin-engined plane carried its full 


With only 


pos! 


gross weight of 4,800 pounds 

one of its two 260-h.p. Lycoming engines 
operating, the Commander cruised at a 
true airspeed of 132 m.p.h. at normal 70 


per cent cruising power 


New York's Map Is Free 

The 1951 airport map and directory of 
New York, issued by the State’s Depart 
of Commerce, lists a total of 318 
facilitie including 49 munici 
10 military airports, 


ment 
landing 


| alrport 





pally-owne 

207 commercial and private fields, 50 sea- 

and two heliports. Copies of 

obtained with 

New York 
112 State 


plane hase 
the map-directory may be 
out charge by writing to the 

tate Department of Commerce 


Street, Albany 7, N. Y 


Piper Production 

Current production at Piper 
Corporation is averaging six 
despite extensive sult 


Aircraft 
airplanes 


per day contract 


work undertaken as part of the emer 
gency program. Piper plans to make 
every effort to continue building the 
four place Pac er and two placer Supe r 


Cub, company officials say 


World's Longest 

The longest runway in the 
world’s highest airport—13,400 feet alti 
tude—is in the making at La Paz, Bolli 
via, with the help of a Civil Aeronautics 
Administration mission from the US 
The La Paz airport now is being rede 
signed, and will have a runway of 16.000 
feet when work is completed 
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To Test Own Planes 

Qualified lightplane manufacturers will 
be allowed to test and certify their own 
planes under a proposed new regulation 
of the CAA Administrator. The plan 
would allow manufacturers of planes 
weighing not more than 5,000 pounds and 
carrying not more than five persons to 
certify to CAA that the aircraft are de- 
signed and manufactured in accordance 
with safety standards set by the CAR 

Certification procedures would be han 
dled by the manufacturer through a re- 
sponsible person in his organization, 
known as a Designated Aircraft Certifica- 
tion Representative (DACR), who would 
be approved by the CAA and who would 
follow procedures established by the 


CAA 


Jet Airliner Fleet 

The world’s first fleet of jet airliners 
will go into regular service on the Lon 
don-Rome-Cairo international route this 
winter. British Overseas Airways Corpo 
ration will switch from piston-engined 
transports to the 490-m.p.h. DeHavilland 
Comet, of which 14 already have been 
ordered 


Business Flying Skyrockets 
Industrial flying, especially crop dust 
ing and agricultural aviation, jumped 64 
per cent between 1948 and 1949, says 
CAA. All types of flying except instruc- 
tional showed small gains for 1949, a re 


cently-released report states 


eV" * See wer 
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Max Conrad, 47, receives good-luck 
kiss from pretty Jackie Thurio as 
he prepares to take off in modified 
Piper Pacer on non-stop flight 
from Los Angeles to New York. He 
set unofficial record by complet- 
ing 2,460-mile hop in 23 hr. 4 min 


Big Blow 

The National Safety Council says 

® Fifty feet behind the tail, directly 
hind the No. 2 engine of a Boeing Str 
cruiser, running up at 2,000 r.p.m 
other engines idling, wind velo 
reaches 4,508 feet per minute (about 
m.p.h.) 

® Forty feet behind the tail, with 
gines No. 2 and 3 operating at 2,100 r.; 
wind velocity reaches 5,036 feet per n 
ute (about 57.5 m.p.h.) 


Lightplane Powerplant? 

A small-scale centrifugal turbojet | 
from P-38 supercharger weighs only lt 
pounds and develops 320 pounds st: 
thrust. Designed by Northrop Aeron 
tical Institute students, it is capable 





powering an ordinary four-place airpla 
at speeds in the 200-300 m.p.h. range 
William Tietjen, powerplants engines 
ing instructor at the Northrop institute 
plans to install the baby jet in the rear 
a Navion, using the turbojet as a powe 


plant in flight only. Normal! take-off ; 











landing power will be provided by th« 


regular Navion powerplant 


Two-Man Airport 

Two-man airport recognized by A\ 
tion Distributors and Manufacturers A 
sociation is Erdman Aero Service, He 
shey Air Park, Hershey, Pa. Mr. and M 
Herbert H. Erdman run airpark, have 
extra pilot on weekends. Erdman 
no student training, says it’s unprofita 
He conducts weekend sightseeing flig 
but does no charter flying 


Higher Taxes 

Proposed increase in Federal gas« 
taxes would raise pilots’ gasoline costs 
least 142 cents per gallon 


Want to Start a Club? 

A booklet on organization 
tion of flying clubs has been published 
the CAA. It contains chapters on reas 
for flying clubs, the cost of flying, how 
organize a club, and helpful hints 
operation. The booklet sells for 15 c¢ 
and can be ordered from Superintenc 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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N short hops or cross-country flights 
O it’s good to know you’re always 
within range of that famous sign of 
quality and performance —the Sign of 
the Flying Red Horse! 
When you use Mobilgas Aircraft and 
Mobiloil Aero you can be sure of de- 


Why Accept 
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Now — 
there’s Famous 
Friendly Service at 


Hundreds of U.S. 
Airports! 


pendable performance under all flying 
conditions. Get the best you can buy 
for your plane. Land regularly at the 
Sign of the Flying Red Horse! 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


\ _~ 
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THE WAR IN KOREA | 





.. Two new generals are running 
Korean air war. Lieut. Gen. Otto P. 
Weyland (author of “We Fight Russia’s 
Warplanes,” September, 1950 FLYING) 
replaced Lieut. Gen. George E. Strate- 
meyer as Commander of the Far East 
Air Forces. General Stratemeyer is re 
cuperating from a recent heart attack 

At the same time, Maj. Gen. Frank F 
iverest relieved Lieut. Gen. Earle E 
Partridge as Commander of Fifth Air 
Force in Japan and Korea. Genera! 
Partridge will head Air Research and 
Development Command at the Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, 
Ohio. 


.. At least one Air National Guard 
init is fighting in Korea and several 
others are “about to be deployed.” 


Marine Brig. Gen. Lewis B 
(f hesty) Puller, battle veteran of Korea, 
was reported by a press service recently 

saying that Marine ground forces 
were deprived of their customary Cios« 
uiy support because shore-based planes 
of First Marine Air Wing are under 
control of Fifth Air Fores Air Force, 
he aid, do« not understand close air 
upport, “does not believe in it,” and 
has never practiced it.” 

Later, General Puller made a formal 
tatement in which he said “any , 
American newspaper that quoted me 
fon controversial subjects] should carry 
American officers and 
men returning to America from Korea 
are prohibited from answering any 
that are of a controversial 
critical of any 
forces of the 


a correction 


que stion 
nature, or in any Way 
branch of the armed 
country.” 


Qne-fourth of all Soviet first-line 
military planes probably are stationed 
in Far East, say U.S. intelligence offi 
cials Russians are estimated to have 
1,000 of their 20,000 combat craft in 


Orient 





[ HERE AT HOME | 





. A rocket that could go to moon and 
other planets is called “a marginal pos 

bility” by Anthony J. Nerad of Gen 
eral Electric research laboratory. He 
points out, however, that we still “have 
not attained the real margins needed 
for very long-range terrestrial rockets 
or those which we can send to the 


planet 
Overseas, a top British scientist be 
lieves space travel will be possible with 


in 20 years. Sir Harry Mason Garner, 
chief scientist for the British Ministry 
of Supply, says: “I think the prospect 
of interplanetary flight are now suff 
ciently understood for even a hard pra 
tical scientist to accept their possibili- 
ties within the next 10 or 20 years.” 
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... First U.S. jet transport, Chase 


XC-123A is undergoing test flights. It is 





powered by four GE J-47 turbojets. 


Revolutionary development in air 
warfare may be just around corner. In 
structors are being trained at Chanute 
Air Force Base, Ill., on tactical use of 
guided missiles. The 3499th Mobile 
Training Group is forming guided mis 
siles detachments to teach Air Fores 
personnel how to use pilotless craft. 


Lockheed is building 12 different 
models of planes, including fighters, 
bombers, trainers and transports. Five 
of 12 designs are jet powered. Only 
nine of models have yet been announced 
F-94, T-33, TO-2, P2V-5, 749 Constella 
tion, 1049 Super Constellation, C-121C, 
70-1 and PO-2W. 


New flight simulators ordered by 
Air Force will duplicate cockpits of 
B-47, B-36, B-50D, C-124, C-97 and 
F-86D. Flight simulators duplicate 
flight attitude and emergencies such as 
engine fires and failures of fuel system, 
electrical system, instruments and land- 
ing gear. Instruments, operated by 





electronic computers, reflect condition 
of simulated airplane just as they would 
in aircraft itself. Unless mistakes are 
corrected, conditions go to their conclu- 
sion—burned-out tailpipe, fire in en- 
gines or other normal results of pilot 
error. Photo shows interior of typical 
flight simulator—this one including sta 


tions for pilot, co-pilot and flight en- 
yineer 


At least 50 Air Force bases in the 
nited States have been reactivated 
nee Korean war started. 


. . - Cessna recently received addit 
orders for over 1,000 all-metal L- 
observation reconnaissance planes | 
ered by 213-h.p. Continental eng 
L-19 has sufficient space for two 
frequency radios. 

4 Douglas C-124 Globemaste 
recently lifted heaviest load ever 
by a production transport airplane 
it took off from Edwards Air Force |] 
carrying gross weight of 210,000 px 


Last of 22 “Model A” B-36's 
been modernized by Convair at | 
Worth for delivery to Air Force 
RB-36E reconnaissance plane. Moc 


ization of B-36B’s into B-36D he 
continues at full speed at compa) 
San Diego division. 


T-28, new \ 


equipme 


North American 
Force trainer, carries more 
than F-51 Mustang 


Thunderbolt may 
Temeco is overha 


tant 


Republic 
new lease on life. 
ing and rehabilitating “a 
quantity” of F-47’s for USAF 


subs 





| FROM OTHER FRONTS | 





Over 20,000 USAF personnel a 
stationed in Britain. Present U.S. air 
power in England includes one mediu 
bomb wing, one fighter wing equipp 
with F-84F’s, 20 B-29 “tanker” plane 
and about six RB-45 reconnaissance ai) 
craft. 


RAF’s first sweptwing jet fighter 
Supermarine Swift, is now in produ 
tion. It is believed powered by a Rol 
Royce Nene jet engine with afterburner 
Swift mounts four 20-mm. guns 
wings. 


planes are Russiar 
month? An Englis 
member of parliament, P. B. Lucas. say 
Reds are building between 1,500 ar 
1,700 “front line military aircraft” eac 
30 days. He adds: “This is nearly 
double the figure which the Germa: 
reached on the outbreak of war in 1939 


How many 
producing each 


Soviet twin-jet bombers are repla 
ing piston-engined Ilyushin bombers « 
Red Air Force in Russian Zone of Ge 
many. About 500 MiG-15’s are alrea 


believed based in East Germany. 





| WHAT THEY SAY 





. Maj. Gen, Charles P. Cabell, dire: 
tor of Air Force Intelligence: “There 
no single development in the post-wa: 
period that has been more charged wit 
significance for the security of th: 
United States than steps taken by t! 
Soviet Union to build a_ stockpile 
atomic bombs and an air arm capat 
of delivering them against the Units 


States.” 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. A 
Force chief of staff: “... the Air Force 
[considers] the 95-group program sin 
ply a stepping stone toward the for 


we believe is necessary. We are I 
ceeding to the 95-group program as ra} 
idly as is possible under, as someo 


has put it, the present 30 per cent gur 
70 per cent butter.” (See “Could 
95-Wing Air Force Stop Russia 
page 11.) 








Bombed Pearl Harbor | 


(Continued jrom page 18) 


euvers, and a few of the junior 
ers who werent in on the plans won 
ed what we were training for. As we 
y practiced bombing and torpedo runs 
| 1 dummy and live loads, the carriers 
1 which we were assigned, along with 
r supporting surface units, moved out 
ea and practiced refueling underway 
i t wasn't until we began to experiment 
new tactics in dropping torpedoes so 
t the missiles submerged less than the 
150 feet before coming again to the 
face that I had an inkling of our 
ing mission. During my naval and 
graphical training at Eta Jima | had 
ne rned that Pearl Harbor is very shal- 
A torpedo submerging 150 feet 
ild have buried itself 100 feet into the 
r floor 





Finally, in late November, we em 
ked. My squadron, ur 
1 of Lieutenant Commander I,usumi, 


ler the com- 


— aboard the carrier Hiryu. On No 

| ember 26 Japanese time. at 0600 we 

— zvoused at Hitokappu Bay in the 
Kuriles and set out for Pear] Harbor 

Once underway, the mission was ex- 

ined to us in full. We were t that, 

pe f negotiations going on between the U. S. 

1 Japanese proved successful prior to 

e scheduled time of attack, we would 

go through with the assignment. On 

, December 2, the word came that negotia- 

; tions had failed to that point and the 





ttack was on. At any time, a successful WIDE-OPEN 


e! egotiation message still woulc have Metal Working is but one of the many technical fields in 
topped us which the Air Force offers unusval opportunities today. OPPORTUNITIES 


We took the northern route to Pearl 


Harbor rather than the smoother, more FOR 
uy ften-travelled southern course This, of WHAT THE AIR FORCE 
es course, was to prevent detection. Our TRAINED VETERANS 


r ships refueled at sea on December 3 with OFFERS VETERANS in these and 
out mishap. The many days of training 


: the part of the surface units paid off ° : es . many other fields: 
We felt sure that the hinnens Navy With Technical Training and Experience 
, uld not detect the absence of our task AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 
ree from home waters. While we moved If vou are a veteran of anv branch of the ARMAMENT 
tward, our main force in the Inland Armed For , ent tech ! 
Sea and land-besed air units in the ek ill—fir if 1t the U.S. Air Force can ENGINE MAINTENANCE 
Kyushu area carried on deceptive com offer 1 todav! 
munications which, if intercepted, would METAL WORKING 
ndicate that we were still in Japanese Here ar t tour ol the rea: ) PHOTOMAPPING 
= vaters many veteran th spec Sh nav econ 
The date for the attack had been moving into the Air Force RADAR 
- established many weeks before it oc- f P — ; ; =e \ 
curred. Actually, due to the phase of the : FIRST, ii « ae ve . ope = . a d RADIO 
moon, December 9 was the best tactical crag dea ir — nett ‘ liste ROCKET PROPULSION 
date because the darkness would have —— os wba 


enhanced the surprise. But, because of SECOND. 1! Air Force will tell vou WEATHER 


the international situation and the evi- exactly what 1 , tial rating - vrade 
dent advantages of attacking on Sunday will be. 7 er Visit your U. S$. Army 
when the Americans would be relaxing, ; 

~ a ho and U. S. Air Force 
December 7 was set as the date THIRD, ] P ( . 


Most of us were excited and restless ass 








{ , Ate Eng Recruiting Station today 





n the way to Hawaiian waters, afraid 





that we might be etected at any time FOURTH, ; he p Air} r 

We knew that if we were discovered — — rd i ; ' 

prior to December 5, we would return to -_ . 

Japan without executing the attack. We Hear the ] tory. Tell tl Air Force 
; might not carry out the attack even if what vou have t r. .. ask the Air Force 


scovered on the 6th; it all depended 


RECRUITING 
Vhat it can olier you, 
on the task force commander 
After that, however, if we were is 
vered, it would make no difference 
If we had been discovered and the | & _ = x as 
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CAN YOU SPOT THEM? 





American fleet sought to attack us, we 
were prepared to counterattack. The 
chances of this, we knew, were slim. But 
on the outside possibility that the U. S 
Pacific fleet would follow us to our home 
waters, the main body of our force would 
come out to attack the American surface 
unit 

Our attack 
premise that the 
ships, carriers and cruisers 
Pear! Harbor with no chance of maneu 

ring when we flew over. If our intelli 

nce was in error, and the U. S. main 
force was outside Pear! Harbor when we 


plans were based on the 
American fleet—battle 
would be in 


reached Hawaiian waters, we had an al- 


plan of searching a 300-mile 
radius and attacking the fleet if it was 
found. If we didnt find it, we 


return without attacking the harbor 


ternative 
would 


Our intelligence, as the world knows 


proved correct with one exception. Only 
battleships and cruisers—no carriers 
re anchored in the Hawaiian Naval 


base that Sunday 

I slept very little the night of Decembe: 
6 It seemed that I had just dozed off 
when the orderly awakened me at 0400 
I dressed and went to the gunroom where 
I just picked at the fish and rice. The hot 
tea, however, brought me fully awake 

We were still underway and the sun 
had not broken the eastern sky as we 
filed in for a final briefing. Comdr. Mitsuo 
Fuchita, who was to lead the attack 
emphasized the importance of our mis 
sion. In a single blow we could wipe out 
the entire American Pacific fleet and thus 
make impotent for an indefinite period 
the American war machine. I remember! 
that I walked out of the briefing room 
with a determination I had never felt 


morning 


before 

My crew members 
kiyo, were waiting at the plane when I 
arrived on deck. Uesugi had supervised 
personally the loading of the 800 kg bomb 
an armor-piercing type with a .02 second 
delay fusing. At 0600, with only the flare 
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Uesugi and Naga 


of the lead plane’s exhaust to light the 
deck, the first aircraft took off. My anx- 
iety mounted with every second as my 
turn to leave the flight deck approached. 

I got the signal from the deck officer 
and pushed the throttle forward. In a 
moment that seemed an eternity we were 
off. Behind me, the last planes were 
moving into position and, across the 
waves that yawned below, the squadrons 
of other carriers—dive bombers, torpedo 
planes, fighters—were launching their 
first aircraft 

In all, the first attack group consisted 
f 189 planes—my unit, with 50 Type 97 
carrier attack planes loaded with bombs 
for a horizontal attack; the torpedo unit 
with 40 Type 97 carrier attack planes; the 
dive bombing unit, with 54 Type 99 car- 
rier bombers; and the fighters, with 45 
Type Zero carrier planes 

Two Type Zero reconnaissance sea- 
planes from the Tone and Chikuma had 
taken off in advance in order to scout 
Pear! Harbor and Lahaina anchorage just 
before our attack 

When our formation was intact, we 
headed towards Oahu at an altitude of 
3,000 meters. Below us by about 1,000 
meters was a rather dense layer of clouds 
which nearly hid the dark seas Pear] 
Harbor was 200 miles away 

Only one other distance which I have 
travelled ever seemed as long as that 200 
miles—the flight back to the Hiryu at 
Midway with what seemed 100 American 
planes to the rear. Though I was sur- 
rounded by planes and pilots and crew 
men on the way to Oahu, I felt alone 
I wanted to talk to someone, but radio 
silence was mandatory to the success of 
the operation 

As Oahu hove into sight, my horizontal 
bombing unit cut west and south in order 
Barber's Point and enter Pear! 
Harbor between Barber's Point and Dia- 
mond Head. The other units 
straight across the island. It was 0740 

Ten minutes later, his voice evident], 


to circie 


headed 


filled with excitement as he beheld th: 
giant U. S, battleships at anchor in the 
harbor, Commander Fuchita ordered tl! 
attack. In a few minutes, as we mad 
the turn to head back north and over the 
harbor, I saw the dive bombers peel off 
and the first flares of dust and fire from 
Wheeler Field appeared through the 
overcast. Then a great flame leaped hig! 
inte the air from Ford Island in the center 
of the harbor. One of the dive bombers 
had pinpointed an ammunition storeroom 

From acress the harbor, the torpedo 
bombers, planes like my own, winged 
across the shallow water and launched 
their missiles at the anchored ships. Six 
battleships, lying two abreast, were an 
chored next to Ford Island. One of then 
took a torpedo amidships and rolled to 
starboard in the water 

The torpedoes could not reach the inne: 
ships of the breastwork. The admirals 
had counted on that and thus given the 
inner ships as our target. If the torpedoes 
also failed to knock out the ones on thx 
outside, we could drop on those ships too 

I noticed the fighter planes, tired of 
waiting for the American planes which 
it seemed, would never get off the ground 
peel off and attack fighter and bomber 
bases all over the island—Ewa, Hickam 
Wheeler, Ford Island, Kaneohe. Then | 
stopped watching the others 

We were passing between Barber's 
Point and Diamond Head. The time for 
my test had come 

I looked down on the 
seemed to be rising from a long sleep 
The multi-colored water trickled over 
coral reefs off-shore, and the beautiful 
green trees that rose up from Honolulu 
to surrounding hills were still in the 
windless morning For a moment |! 
thought all this must be a dream 

Quickly, however, as the whine of my 
engine cut through my mental wander 
ing, I realized this was no dream. With 
doubt as to 


island which 


that realizaiion came a 


whether the mission which I and the rest 


Pie. 
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Maybe you chaps weren 
1 ace of losing those helpt. | 


taware of it, Dut you 


airway Dbeacons 


SO WE'RE GOING TO PLUG OIL! 





Aircratt Engine ©O Series | 





iminuance and iSpy 


the CAA wher 


It's a tact, a disco 


already under way by 


Even though the beacons aren't essen 
] the CAA has now 


learned of their great importance to pilots 


tial to the airlines 


of personal and small industrial planes 


who fly uzthout all the latest navigational 


equipment 


at tnendly 


We say, “Hor Diggity!” TI 
old flasher has kept us out of the pea 
patch plenty of times! Brave and long 


' 
live the Deacon 


S ] pr ral was { operat 


the squawks began Oxidat rectal 
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NEVER LEAVE YOUR 
ENGINE RUNNING WHEN YOU 
LEAVE YOUR PLANE .. 
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BECAUSE A PILOTLESS PLANE 
HAS PLENTY OF TRICKS UP ITS 
SLEEVE WITH A TANKFUL OF... 
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Gulf Oil Corporation . . 
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A NEAT LANDING FIELD? 


The problem of the windshield in 
fast jet aircraft is a cranky one, for it 
is difficult to coo! and it does not tend 
to contribute to structural strength, 


ind so the proposal now is to do away 
wit t entirely It seems like our de 
have a genius for doing away 


with the windshield, anyhow. They 
ha practically achieved that in our 
moitern airliners where about all you 
can is your finish and very little 
1 that 

Two dodges have been thought up 
and are being tested One is the 
periscope. This sort of thing ought to 
be in character for landing in Los 


Angeles, but it has its faults in other 
wa When the pilot’s eye is glued 
to the won't be able to 
see his instruments, and this difficulty 
is being solved by recordings on tape 
which are played into a loud speaker 
or into the head set of the pilot, being 
controlled by just as the red 
warning lights and horns now are 
The words of warning can be made 
very @ffective if chosen by anyone 
with literary or dramatic talent. “All 
right, dopey, would you be interested 
in knowing that your tail feathers are 
melting off?" “Wake up, Fire Chief, 


eyepiece he 


" 
reiays 


your Number Two fuel pressure is 
about gone.” “Let your gear down 
ki or you m make a belly bad 
landing Perhaps one of the most 
efficient waker-uppers would be just 
i laugh, like this Ha, ha, ha, ha-a-a,” 
in a sweet feminine voice. Nothing 
will arouse a man quicker 

The other method being tried is, as 


you have guessed, the television idea 


the screen. An odd thing has come 
up in the experiments, though You 
know, at first the idea was to use a 
mall screen so that the image viewed 


by the pilot would seem to be less than 
ife size, and not only a small 
but small lens rest of the 


ipparatus, for weight and room are a 


screen 
and all the 


problem in jets. Everything with the 
iljea was all right except one thing 
ind that is that if the picture that 
the yt sees is less than life size, the 
’ ne seems to be flying less fast 
than it is. When the picture is larger 
than fe size the airplane seems to 


be going faster than it really is. This 
ort of thing can be annoying on land 


ing or in combat. So the arrangement 


that is undergoing tests right now is a 
television screen that will make 
everything appear life size 

Well, life in the wild blue yonder 
isn't going to be so bad, with television 
screens right there with you. Your 
life may well be short but it should 
be a merry one. Soon jets will be 
flying in formation, having no wind 


shields at all 
I can see it 


now A 


formation 


’ LOGGING 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


leader will call out to the pilot of an 
other jet, “Lieutenant Bugeye, what 
is the matter with your wing man” 
He is heaving up and down like a cat 
boat in a seaway.” 

“Oh, he’s all right, sir He's 
watching Faye Emerson breathe.” 

oe ra 
THOUGHT FOR TODAY 

Men could have no confidence in 

were it not based upon intuition 


just 


logic 


The reason why women are un 
happy is that they try to cure a man 


of the tendency of his by which they 


got him 
. . . 
SOUNDS LOGICAL 
The Russians, as everyone knows 


are the world’s best claim jumpers 
They claim, for example, to have in 
vented everything but the female ap 
petite 

Now they claim that a Russian by 
the name of Alexander Popov (pro- 
nounced Popoff) was the inventor of 


the radio 

After listening to ours for a while 
we can believe this one 

> J] 

The Russians claim that they have 
a gas that will make us mad 

They needn't brag so much. Wash 
ington has been aiming that sort of 


gas at us for years 
THOSE ACADEMIC DIFFERENCES 

One of those capable women, a 
woman with the spirit of a new ad- 
miral and the beam of his battleship 
beckoned imperiously to the airline 
captain 

“Tell me, my good man,” as she 
ooked around to see whom she was 
“what is the essential dif- 


impressing, 
airliner and a 


ference between an 
ship? 

“Let's see,” replied the captain, “you 
know when you are on a ship and the 
engines stop, you wait for help?” 

Ye a-as. 
“Well, we dont wait 
. «¢ = 

The passenger asked Sadie the 
Stewardess, “Going from Chicago to 
Dallas, do we fly as the crow flies?” 

“Oh, no, sir.” Sadie replied. “We use 
engines 

* > * 

Most men are so busy planning fot 
the future based upon what they have 
learned by the past, that they have 
no time to live in the present 

> o. > 
EPITAPH 
Moonbeams cold and rigid 
Shine upon this bier; 
The man who didn't change his oil 
Lies here 
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of the group were assigned was a 
thing—breaking the peace of this Sun 
morning, bombing the unsuspecting « 
below 

Only for a moment did I doubt. 17 
“unsuspecting” Americans had come 
life. A puff of artillery burst off my p 
wing. The ships were going into acti 
One of our bombers spun down in flan 
I stopped worrying about the ones bel 
and thought only of doing as much da 
age as I could. Agatteru swept over n 

Our bombing attack had been design 
for simplicity and accuracy. The 50 plan 
V's, fi 
section. As we 


were spread out in a line of 
planes to each V 
over the entrance to the harbor, the se 
passed the lead to tl 
first plane on his left, the pilot of whic 
bombing expert. Each secti 
lropped on the bombing expert assigne 
to it 

We roared across the harbor at an alt 
tude of 3,200 meters. I took my eyes fror 
the lead instant to lo 
through the opening clouds and see t!} 
which 


passe 


tion commander 


Was a 


plane just an 


flames and smoke alrea 


rising from the outside battleships. Sti 


were 


shy of the six ships by about two mile 
I caught the signal of the lead plane ar 


released the bombs 


f 


My feeling of agatteru became one o 


profound elation as I heard Uesugi shout 


over the intercom that our bombs ha 


gone to the target. The attack, I knew 
had been a success—and I had been 
success with it 

The second attack group which fo 


lowed us over Oahu and concentrated or 
ground installations reported that we had 
sunk four battleships and heavily 
aged four others. A and tw 
tankers were also sunk, they reported 
We headed straight back for the carrie: 
because of the our fue 
shortage. There was no trouble locating 
the task force. We had destroyer screen 
located around the surface fleet at a 
radius of 30 miles. It would have 


dan 


cruiser! 


distance and 


beer 
almost impossible to miss one of then 

Back Uesugi Nagakiy 
greeted the deck hands with a multi-fold 
account of our exploits. I, myself, was 
pleased almost beyond words. When the 
second attack group had returned to its 
carriers, the task force altered its cours¢ 
and we headed for Wake Island 

That afternoon 
bration. Everyone was jubilant 

But our joy did not live long. We had 
caused America’s darkest hour. But, as 
the days grew into weeks, the weeks into 
months, the months into years, the United 
States took on a new light—and it blinded 
us 

At Midway, I again knew a similar joy 
when I saw the Yorktown ablaze. But 
when I returned to the Hiryu, I had 
barely nestled aboard when she, like the 
Yorktown, was and had to be 
abandoned 

Most of the pilots who had made Pear! 
Harbor such a great victory were lost at 
Midway. My squadron commander, Lieu 
tenant Commander Kusumi, died there 

Petty officers Uesugi and Nagakiyo died 
later in the war. Only I remain of the 
crew to tell how we bombed Pear! 


aboard, and 


we held a victory cel 


ablaze 


Harbor. END 
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Unwanted Rescue 


(Continued from page 29) 


osited heavy drums full of tents, food, 
| cooking equipment at seven key loca- 
s a few days’ hike apart. Two days 
fore we started our flight Ginny, re 
ning from a charter flight to Healy, 
itted their tents at Camp No. 7 nestled 
a spruce grove on the banks of the 
tlanika headwaters 
[Two miles up on a tundra plateau 
ove the river, lay the Grubstake land- 


strip—a crude 1,200-foot runway 
lich had been constructed so that 


unes could bring in supplies to miners 
wking Grubstake Creek nearby. Now 
ily one prospector remained to work his 
aim there and the plane that brought 
m into the strip in May and took him 
it in October was the only traffic the 
field had known for several years 

We left the lowlands and started into 
the foothills of the mountain range ahead 
The rushing Tatlanika had 
inyon, leaving a high bench of barren 


carved a 
inchgrass on each side Soon we were 
ver the boys’ camp. We circled to 


let 
hem know we intended to land, then 
headed for Grubstake strip 

Twice we flew around the field, then 
lragged over it low to try it for size 
Grass was fast obliterating the runway 
The field sloped downward to the west 
so that drainage accumulated in mud 
holes at that end of the field. We made 
a note not to use the first 100 feet. We 
also saw that the upper end terminated 
in a drop-off over a canyon, so we had 
to be careful not to use up too much of 
the field. Then we swung off over the 
valley in order to make the usual power- 
on nose high approach required to get 
planes into most short Alaskan fields 

Lower and lower the plane sank on 
the flat glide path until our wheels were 
almost grazing the top of the grass. We 
what I thought was the 
boundary of the field, but ahead was only 
Surely we must be over the 


passed over 
more grass 

r} part of the runway now, even though 
it was overgrown. The nose-high posi- 
tion obscured the view ahead but I was 
mostly concerned about the drop-off at 
the end of the strip. I hesitated whether 
to use more power to prolong the glide 
or let it mush in, hoping we were over 
solid earth. The altitude and the heavily 

oaded ship decided that for me. There 
was a resounding whack as we settled 

“We've hit something!’ Ginny yelled 

Still not certain what had happened 
we taxied to the side and cut the engine 
Then we knew. Staring us straight in 
the face was the jagged tip of our pro 
peller Closer inspection revealed the 
other tip to be just like it. With 1,500 
accident-free hours behind each of us, 
how had we let a thing like this happen? 

Our tracks in the mud told the whole 
story 
feet short of the beginning of the usable 
runway. Our wheel had hit a pot hole 
and the whole landing gear had spread 
outward from the impact, lowering the 
nose so that the prop tips had swiped 
through the turf. Even though our tail 
had never left the ground we had shat- 
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I say mud, for we had landed two 
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NATIONAL 


AIR RACES 
Detrort: Clug 18-19 


(Detrott- Wayne Major Airport) 


AGAIN! America’s premier aviation spectacle presents the greatest 
show of all time. Two days of the most colorful and elaborate program 
of flying you ever witnessed, featuring— 


THOMPSON, BENDIX and ALLISON JET EVENTS 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS TROPHY RACE 


U. S. AIR FORCE, NAVY and MARINE 
FIGHTER SQUADRONS 


U. S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
NATIONAL PARACHUTE JUMPING CONTEST 
GROUND EXHIBITS BY U. S. MILITARY SERVICES 
AEROBATICS and Other Events 


Be sure to attend this traditional annual rendezvous of aviation. For 
tickets and information, write or wire— 


1951 NATIONAL AIR RACE HEADQUARTERS 


DETROIT OFFICE: Book Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: 400 Union Commerce Bidg., Cleveland 14, O. 


BENJAMIN T. FRANKLIN, General Manager 














JAMES V. VOTTA, Business Manager 





Sponsored by: Air Foundation, Cleveland and Aero Club of Mich. 


shu Event of Detroit's 250th Girthday Festival 
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leet er- 


tered our prop. Mocking us nearby we 
saw the remnants of two other propellers 

If only I had given it the gun and gone 
around again when I knew I couldn't see 
the runway. If only I had made a steeper 
descent on final I would have been able to 
look down on the bunches of grass and 
seen the potholes between them 

But regrets woulcn't help us now. We 
had filed a round robin flight plan from 
Fairbanks to Grubstake to McKinley 
Park to be closed three days later, so 
we would not be considered overdue for 
several days. Vainly we tried to work 
Nenana radio just 60 miles away and a 
most within sight to the northwest, but 


even though we could hear them they ob 
viously were unable to read us. Later 
ve were told that had we elevated the 
tail of the ship we probably would have 
heen able to send that far 

We pushed the plane back off the run 
way, staked it down, and tied the con 
trols) Now, according to the conventional 
pilot-down-in-the-wilderness sagas, the 
next several paragraphs should describe 
our harrowing hardships enduring hun- 
ger, cold, and discomfort while we eager- 
ly scanned the sky for a rescue plane 
On the contrary, ve spent four well-fed, 
comfortable, activity-packed days which 
began every morning ky our facing to- 
ward Fairbanks and praying that we 
wouldn't be rescued 

The secret of how to keep happy 
though shipwrecked was to put our- 
selves in the hands of the Geological 
Survey party. Even though we had our 
plane well-equipped for all emergencies, 
we decided it was best to play the role 
of damsels in distress 

We had just finished tracing in big 
letters on the field NEED PROP,” when 
Clyde Wahraftig, Kirk Bryan and Pete 
They had started for 
the airstrip when they heard us over 
head We explained that we had really 


just dropped in for a short call but ci: 


Johnson arr ived 


curstance beyond our control necessi- 
tated an indefinite visit. Kirk and Pete 
were delighted with the prospect of hav 
ing women in camp to relieve them of 


cooking dutic Clyde, the serious-mind 


ed leader of the field party, was torn 
between enjoying the first other human 
beings he had seen since they left civili 
zation in June and fear of what Sur 
nm they 


vey headquarter would say I 





learned his field party, noted for being 
one of the most isolated and rugged in 


Alaska, had been entertaining women 


No sooner had the boys arrived on ih 
airstrip than old Mr. Keyes, the lor 
prospector of Grubstake, appeared on the 
cene He had been working n tt? 


creek bed below when he heard our 


plane and had hobbled up to see who was 


dropping in on hin Seeing tue 

crowd of us, he was dumbfounde at 
much company and assumed we had a 
arrived in the airplane. He shook hi 


head: “No wonder you had trouble—al 
of you in that little airplane! 

The boys escorted us to their cam: 
which necessitated fording four icy-cold 
stream. which somet.mes ran thigh-dee 
To make room for us, they vacated one 
of the two sleeping tents. A thirJ tent 
served as cook-tent and dining room 
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magazine 


First rocket-mail flight in history ended 
in failure. The rocket plane loaded ith 
| to be carried from New York to 

N lersev. failed to leave the catapult 


= 





on the first attempt. On the second 
trv. it fell to the ground a moment 
after the above photo was taken Fail 
ure was believed due to the “extreme 
cold.” 
The S.F.A.N. 4, a new French two 
wer powered by a 35-h.p pusher en 
ne. had a top speed of 71 mph 


aT 





cruised at 55 and landed at 24 m.p.h 


Its take-off run, fully loaded, was 180 
feet: landing run (without brakes) 147 
feet 


The Mayo Composite Aircraft was un 
der construction in England Show! 
below shortly before its test flight in 


3S the Composite consisted” of i 





heavily-loaded aircraft mounted on top 
of another aircraft At altitude, the 
is released and proceeded 
Advantage in 
creased payload with no take-off prob 


top aircratt 


to its destination 


“A New York Times news item states 
that all Turkish vouth of both sexes 
ire to be instructed by Russian teacl 
is glider pilots (under auspices of 


rurkish Government) 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Boeing received a contract for 30 
i} an all-metal carrier ftighte: 


oi te. | 


} 














with a tin Yukon stove on a platform 
the middle. 

We realized that Clyde was worri 
lest we interfere with the serious wo 
of the camp, so we resolved to keep 
of the way as much as possible. V 
made a foray to a big blueberry pat 
a couple of miles from camp to pi 
enough of the luscious fruit for a p 
lugging along the big rifle which t 
boys insisted we must carry as protecti 
against bears We tried to tell them 
were in much more danger from the gu 
than any bears we might happen to mee 
but Pete, who had recently been force 
to kill a charging black bear, insisted 

One day we forded our way acro 
halt a dozen streams to the little lo 
cabin of Mr. Keyes. This colorful o 
fellow, who claimed to be only 89 year 
old—though his friends insisted he ha 
forgotten a few years—had a claim on 
small creek which he worked all alon 
the whole summer. He was delighte 
when we showed up, for he had a ricl 
pay streak he was itching to pan but 
hesitated doing it while alone because it 
was beneath a rapidly moving mud ban! 
which threatened to cave in and bury 
him at any moment. While one of u 
stood guard, the other, under his expert 
guidance, washed out several pans of 
gravel, naively hoping we might get 
enough gold to pay for a new propeller 
A few dollars worth of “colors” was our 
only reward 

Another day we accompanied two of 
the boys on a field trip and held paper 
sacks for them while they made pebble 
counts on various outcrops to determine 
the mineral resources of the region 

On the fourth day we arose early, said 
goodbye to the boys, and set off on 
the climb up to the airstrip. We were 
reluctant to go; the humiliation of having 
our accident known throughout the Ter 
ritory was in the offing. If the sam 
mishap had happened to a man it would 
have been considered just one of those 
things in the life of a bush pilot. For 
us it would be: “Well, that’s a womar 
for you!” 

We were in the middle of the river 
when the first plane flew over. As we 
struggled under our packs filled with 
food the boys had given us, we hoped 
we wouldn't be showered with emergen 
cy rations. The plane read our sign and 
headed off toward Fairbanks. By the 
time we reached the field, the pilot was 
back with a mechanic and a new prop 

Again we went over the tell-tale mark 
in the mud, hoping to find some evidence 
that would exonerate us, but the facts 
were just as incriminating as ever—too 
flat a glide for adequate visibility, and 
throttle paralysis. The mechanic did 
soften the blow somewhat by discovering 
that another pilot who had flown the 
plane previously had evidently made a 
hard landing without reporting it, for 
the shock absorbers had been stretched 
out of place long before our accident 
This accounted for the landing gear 
spreading so far on our rough landing 

With another fan installed we headed 
back to Fairbanks and spent the re 
mainder of our “vacation” working to 

iy for a new prop END 
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AOPA IS A MUST! 


Says member- pilot 





‘Airplane inspection, motor overhaul and AOPA mem- 
bership are all musts in keeping my flying a pleasure. 


‘l appreciate the help and information AOPA has made 


avatlable.” EDGAR BERGEN 
AOPA 31800 


EDGAR BERGEN 


Your AOPA membership pays you valuable 
dividends—dividends in unequaled service. 
Pilots from coast to coast know that AOPA 
gives you better and faster service—service that 
pays off in the air—on the ground—at your 
home base—cross country—anywhere and 
wherever you need it. AOPA means aid in 
planning trips, suggested routing, current 
maps and airport information, and numerous 


other advantages—only partially listed below. 


In addition to this top-flight service, AOPA 
assures you of dividends in the future by waging 
an unceasing, powerful fight against the selfish 
and narrow minded interests opposing private 
aviation. Join today and become part of a group 
of your kind of fliers—your kind of organiza- 
tion that reflects the spirit of aviation. Your 
$5.00 membership fee will bring you more 
pleasure, more safety, more service. Use the 


membership coupon below today. 


USE THIS MEMBERSHIP BLANK TODAY 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- 
ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national AOPA- 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- 
etter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING 
magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service and 
maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, 
emblems for your plane and car, and membership card. 
Above all eise, AOPA continuously protects and fights for 


your flying interests in government and other circles. 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOT§ ASSOCIATION 

Notional Heodaquvorters, Dept. F.8-5 

Washington Bidg St d N.Y. Avenve, N.W 

Washington 5, 0. C 

| first soloed on cwplone oc! ° the veor 


Lk Te More 
thereby opply for membership in AOPA 


| wos previous!y on AOPA membe 
My registration number wos... ......+e05- 


Enclosed find check or money order for... 
(VU. S. A.. Cenoda, Mexico, Central & South Ame $ 
All other Foreign, $6 


Please Print 


ADORESS..... 20 sceees 
Gee Bes ecocusces 
PILOT LICENSE NUMBER 
SIGNATURE 


$1.80 of eoch yeor'’s dues ore for my subscript to the A Af 
of FLYING 
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CIVIL AIR PATROL 





Lear Joins CAP 


ILLIAM P. LEAR, Collier Trophy win 
Board of 


ner and Chairman of the 
Lear, Inc., has joined 
Civil Air Patrol as 
Advisor to the Na 
tional Commander 
for communications 
1 electronics 


~— , 
(oltonel 


al 
Lear 
rst invention of 
flight and 
equipment 


sutomatk 


ietiown 


for jets won him the 

Collier award in 1949, will guide the ad 
ninistration and development of CAP’s 
ir-flung short-wave radio network. This 


communications set-up al 


r 
emergency 
! more than 7,000 stations 


eady number 


New Legal Officer 


ATIONAL Headquarters has a new 
Legal officer—Lieut. Col. John F. Bell 
formerly of Bergstrom Air Force Base 
where he was assigned to similar duties 


A native of St. Paul, Minn., Colonel Bel! 
received his LLB as a student officer at 
the University of Montana and was ad 
mitted to law practice in that state 
Correspondence Course 
ATIONAL Headquarters has an 
nounced that Civil Air Patrol Senior 
l participate in the 


personnel may oon 


course program ol 
USAF Extension Institute—a 
unit of the Air University at Maxwell Air 
Force Base According to a headquarter 5 
pokesman, this participation will be in 


correspondence 
Course 


ince with pecial directives to be 


CAP 


wccord 
published by 











“Another Big Step’ 

ORTH DAKOTA, the state which has 
led the way in promoting CAP’s air 
education program in its schools, has 
taken another big step in recognition of 
the Civil Air Patrol. Director of the Aero 
nautics Commission, Harold G. Vavra 
and his five-man board have joined CAP 
Board members are Chairman Wesley E 


Keller, Vice-chairman Irven A. Myhra 
Harry W. Potter, Lester O. Jolly and Le- 
land Branch. Myhra is a CAP colonel 


ind member of the National Executive 


Board 


Operation WAUSAL 
ISCONSIN’S Director of Aeronautics, 
T. K. Jordan, has complimented Col 
John H. Batten’s Wing for outstanding 
accomplishment during their recent ma 
neuver, Operation WAUSAU—a two-day 
mobilization and flood evacuation exer 
cise. More than 300 persons and 40 air 
craft took part 

During this maneuver, Wing head 
quarters moved into the field from Hor- 
iick-Racine Airport aboard a custom 
built bus equipped with several radio 
sets, telephones, and other command post 
equipment. All operations were directed 
from this mobile headquarters which 
maintained two-way radio communica 
tions with both planes and surface vehi 
cles. The headquarters bus is privately 


pwned 


Drill Meets 
EGIONAL Drill Competitions are being 
wound up throughout the country in 
preparation for the National Champion 
ship meet scheduled for July 21-22 at 


Lexington Squadron marches through the streets of Lexington, Mass., during recent 


Patriot's Day Parade 


The 186 CAP men and women were the largest contingent in parade. 








Bi 


Bolling Air Force Base. Winner of 
Bolling contest goes to Toronto to 
lenge the top team of Canada’s Air C: 
League on August 28 

Regional meets are being held at St 
difer, Ky. (Michigan, Illinois and Mir 
sota Wings); McClellan Air Force B 
Calif. (California, Washington, Ores 
Arizona and Colorado): Mitchel 
Force Base, N. Y. (New York, Verm 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Nati« 
Capital, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Maryland); Lackland Air Force B; 
Tex. (Texas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, N 
Mexico, Louisiana and Arkansas): a 
Robins Air Force Base, Ga. (Geors 
Kentucky, Tennessee, South Caroli: 
Alabama, Mississippi and Florida.) 

New Jersey won the National title 
1948 and 1949, while Utah copped t 
honors last year. Neither team, howev: 
was able to beat the Canadians in tl 
International competition 








Cartoonist Milton Caniff (right) shows 
one of his sketches to Capt. Vic Armstrong 
(center) and CAP's national commander 
Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau. The three were 
guest speakers at the recent annual con 


ference of the National Aviation Educa 
tion Council held in Atlantic City N. J 





CAP Membership Up 

IVIL Air Patrol now has more than 78 

000 active members. National Head 
quarters reports that this figure repre 
sents “a substantial gain in all section 
of the country.” Active Seniors numbe 
45,220, Cadets 32,990. Nearly 7,000 of the 
Cadets are girls. CAP’s 52 Wings ar 
made up of 131 Groups, 603 Squadrons 
and 637 Flights 

Membership in the CAP Cadet Corps is 
open to men and women between the ages 
of 15 and 18. If you would like to have 
more information about CAP, fill in the 
coupon below and send it to Maj. Gen 
Lucas V. Beau, Commanding General 
Civil Air Patrol, Bolling Air Force Base 
Washington 25, D. C 


Dear General Beau: I read Wing Talk 
in Fiy1nc and I am interested in join 
ing CAP. Please send me additional 
information 


NAME 

STREET 

CITY ZONE 
STATE 


LYIN 











BIGGER, EVEN BETTER THAN THE ‘51 EDITION! 






JORAP 
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AUGUST 24! 





e Beautiful Long Lasting Cover 
@ Special Color Features! 

e Outstanding Photos! 
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284 Pages Loaded With NEW vechniques On 





@ THE CAMERA @ DARKROOM MAGIC @ PUTTING THE SUN TO WORK 
@ THE FAST SHUTTER @ PRINT TONING @ PICTURES AFTER DARK 
@ THE SLOW SHUTTER @ STORY-TELLING PICTURES @ THE CAMERA INDOORS 
@ THE LARGE APERTURE @ PHOTO PROBLEMS @ LIGHTING THE PICTURE 
@ THE SMALL APERTURE @ FILTER EFFECTS @ FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ FOCUSING @ ANGLES—HIGH AND LOW @ TRICKS AND EFFECTS 
@ THE VERSATILE LENS @ THE FILM 


Concise! Simple! Every technique discussed brilliantly clarified by photographic 
examples. Over 200 Photos! — Gorgeous Color! Exquisite Gravure! 


PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL—1952 Edition —the year's best photography value! 


IDEAL AS GIFTS! 


RESERVE YOUR COPIES NOW! 


At Your Newsdealer—Camera Store—Bookshop 





Publishers also of: POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY * FLYING * RADIO & TELEVISION NEWS * RADIO-ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING EDITION 
OF RADIO & TELEVISION NEWS * MODERN BRIDE * FICTION GROUP * ZIFF-DAVIS COMICS 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY — 185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 
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Eight Miles High 
(Continued from page 20) 


we got about 12 miles southeast of Bishoy 
Bob turned the towplane into the wind 


} 


in order to pass under the largest of the 
altocumulus clouds, which were continu 
ously forming and dissipating in a line 
along the center of the valley. It got more 
turbulent, along with sustained updrafts 
and downdrafts. I noted accelerometer 
readings of maximum positive 3!2 G and 
of maximum negative 2 G 

It was like riding over a rough road 


at high speed: the individual “bumps” 


occurred so rapidly and in such random 
fashion that the controls could at best 
only establish an average flight attitude 
I began to worry about the 300 feet of 
frayed '4-inch nylon that connected the 
1-23 to the The average rate 
of climb under the roll cloud was low 
but shortly after passing to windward of 
the cloud we ran into strong, smooth lift 

I pulled the release knob, and Bob at 
the same instant dived for the deck. Re 
about 12.000 feet above 


towplane 


lease was at 1005 
ea level 
Climb was smooth and rapid for the 
irst few munutes 
2,400 f.p.m. I maintained a position right 
in front of the roll cloud during the 
climb, put on my oxygen mask, checked 
for mask leaks, and saw that the blinker 
type oxygen flow meter was working 
After the first few minutes, the climl 
rate gradually decreased, reaching zero 
at 30,000 feet. A light coating of frost 
canopy 


indicating a_ steady 


had begun to form inside the 
hortly after release. The coating grew 
more dense as we went up, cutting off all 
vision except through the “clear vision 
ports of double thickness plexiglass 

Flying southward above and to wind 
ward of the roll cloud, which extended 
in depth from 18,000 feet to about 23,000 
feet, I ran into an area of weak lift that 
took me up to 33,500 feet By this time, 
I had noticed a fairly thin laver of stra- 
tus drifting across the valley. Finally, it 
drifted into my area 

I turned on the electric bank-and-turn 
yyro and flew blind for several minutes, 
peering out at the wings occasionally to 
forming. Then 
breaking out into clear air, I found that 
wind drift had carried me to a position 


make sure ice wasnt 


somewhat downwind of the roll cloud, 
though the cloud tops were still far be- 
low. I had to dive at high speed into 
the wind to regain the lift area, losing 
about 8,000 feet in the process 

And I found it was a slow 
regaining this lost altitude. I couldnt 
find updrafts of any great intensity dur 
ing the remainder of the flight 

For 1 hr. 20 min., I cruised along the 
western boundary of the Owens Valley 
over a stretch of perhaps 70 miles from 
Bishop to somewhat south of Mt. Whit 
ney. I found the strongest lift to wind 
ward of the roll clouds that showed a 
seemingly in- 


process 


very steep leading edge 
dependent of the actual cloud size 

The altimeter finally wound up to 30 
000 feet again, and I began to fee! more 
hopeful, looking for other signs of lift 
that could boost me stil] higher. I turned 
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the pressure breathing regulator to the 


safety” position to guard against mask 
leak dilution. The inside air tempera- 
showed a comfortable 15 
centigrade at though the 
frost grew thick inside the canopy and 
along the edges of the instrument panel 
At ankle height, the gauge read minus 
10° centigrade 

To the south, the stratus layer appeared 
much thinner. In several areas, it ay 
peared to be deflected upward as it 
approached the valley, where it feathered 
out and disappeared! That upward dis- 
appearance, I reasoned, could only mean 
lift—so I flew into these areas and was re- 
warded by a welcome clockwise rotation 
of the altimeter hands. Once in the lift 
area, I could maintain position by head- 
ing into the wind with an indicated air- 


ture gauge 


waist level, 





WHAT'S YOUR GUESS? 





AN you identify this twin-tailed 

four-engined aircraft? If you can 
do it within five seconds, your plane- 
spotting is excellent 

If you're stumped, the correct an- 
swer appears below 
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speed of approximately 50 m.p.h 

After passing 35,000 feet, I ran into a 
navigation problem. It was increasingly 
difficult to maintain a fixed position in 
the wave, since I was far above the roll 
cloud reference. The Sierras were cora- 
pletely blanketed by snow squall clouds, 
and the stratus layer was advancing. It 
threatened to obscure the entire valley 
below, particularly toward the north. By 
this time, even the double windows were 
frosting over, though I could scrape off 
the frost with the edge of a chart. The 
search for updrafts became a matter of 
luck at this point 

At 38,000 feet, I was startled to run into 
a layer of mild, choppy turbulence. I 
turned upwind, and again was rewarded 
by finding fair lift. Before this, the air 
had been exceedingly smooth, the kind 
usually associated with wave soaring at 
I ran into another peculiar 
times during the 


high levels 


phenomenon several 





a long period (several secon 
pitching oscillation of the ship. T} 
ways occurred while heading int 


climt 


wind—a smooth oscillation with ne 
ticeable change in airspeed, almo 
though I were in a small boat | 
gently raised and lowered by a 
swell in an otherwise calm sea. It’s ¢ 
cially easy to notice phenomena like 
in wave soaring because the air us 
is so smooth you can fly for 10 minut 
longer without touching a contro! 
these times, the airspeed indicator: 
rate-of-climb meter don't fluctuate 
much as a needle’s width, and the « 
distractions from complete serenity f ) 
the hissing of the oxygen regulator 
sharp blink of the oxygen flow meter 
an occasional sluggish movement of 
altimeter hand 


Past 38,000 feet, I turned the regu! ‘ ; 
dial to a higher index, applying n 
pressure inside the mask. At interva i 


examined my fingernails for the tell-t 
blue warning of anoxia. Everything 





okay. Despite the intense cold outs 
I could leave a glove off for long per 
without discomfort. But my feet w the { 
beginning to feel somewhat cold, and n 
occasional gas “bubble” would ris« 1} 
side my “innards.” I was glad I | radi 
skipped breakfast ok 
As I got about 200 feet above th. 38. f fu 
foot mark, I saw the rate-of-climb slo the « 
sink to zero. Then it wavered a sec: faces 
and started indicating a steady sink. T | great 
was an awkward altitude at which to « er| 
the climb, since it was barely over fiv turb 
per cent (required by F.A.I.) past t Wi 
36,100-foot mark set by Harland Ross ; e 
George Deibert earlier in the year SSI 
Luck was with me. By flying into the rt! 
wind at fairly high speed, I ran into mor x DO 
lift, and watched the altimeter har ft 
creep back past 38,000 39,000 trat 
40,000. I watched them as though hyp: sish 
tized rie 
Even in the “clear vision” ports, thé ym 
frost had become a real nuisance by this the ; 
time. I rubbed vigorously with the n et 
edge every few minutes in order to se« Bish 
outside. Unfortunately, there was littl: To 
to see. The horizon was a vast sweep o! ever 
cloud and haze, and the ground bek f t 
was covered by stratus and snow squ: thou 
layers. I could just catch sight of the ile 
eastern boundary of Owens Valley elo 
Just then, about 20 miles to the sout a 
1 caught sight of the vapor trail of a jet Be 
plane. I wished he would come closet nd 
that high-powered machine, close enou 1 dy 
to look up and see me there—without nas! 
engine, and with no visible means o! iW 
support! His trail extended for a cons imi 
erable distance upwind and downwind o! Or 
the valley, and I watched it closely ! feet 
signs of lift. There were none. The t: eric 
remained fairly straight until it dis id 
pated. vas 
Earlier in the flight, my oxygen c n f 
sumption rate had appeared quite hi ide 
Now, at 40,000 feet, I faced a proble ve 
Should I use my remaining oxygen ti 
make a dash toward Salt Lake City? ‘ ra 
should I continue to climb? I decided y 
abandon the goal flight attempt for t« » I 
present—and tried to better my altitu « till 
while the oxygen lasted. vel 
I settled back to a routine of scrapi'< it 
FLYING—August 195! : FLY! 








peering out, watching my finger 





blinker and oxygen pressure g 
casionally beating on the al 


nv fist (it was getting sluggis! At 
ils. I turned on the bank-and-turt 
keep it warm and tree tor pos 


use during the descent. Past 41,000 


| turned the pressure dia! another 
all this time, I listened careiu 
voice youre supposed to heal 


flying over 40,000 feet. I didn't hear 





ina 
xpected some sioppiness wou 
the control system, but an o< 
waggle of the wi ul t 
se showed goo sponse to stic! 
ent The tick Dec e nt 
ut never object at ». Th ate 
b began to ro} ff slowly and 
nterval between ements of the 
eter hands seem«e to stretch into 


ites Slowly the arge hand rotated 
rd zero, which would indicate 42,000 
I beat against the altimeter, and in 
il lurch it read 42,000 feet even. It 
1210. I had reached the high point of 


flight—later indicated as 42,100 feet 
official barograph 
I held altitude for several minutes, then 


ially began to sink. I took a final 


\ 


around. There was almost an inch 


fuzzy frost on single-thickness areas of 
canopy. Frost was forming on the 
es of most of the instruments. The 
eat white lenticular cloud was still far 
erhead. I again noticed a mild, choppy 
bulence but could find no lift 
With half an hour's oxygen left, I de 
1 to return to Bishop and land—if 
ssible. Flying downwind and to the 
rth, I could see more of Owens Valley 
wsed—and soon recognized the town 
In iependence below the e ige of the 
tus layer. Heading north, I soon had 
op Airport in view, and indulged in a 


es of high speed spiralis as a rele! 


m the straight-and-leve! monotony of 
preceding few hours I reached 30,000 


t rapidly, and heade straight for 


hop at 115 m.p.h. indicated 
To my amazement and disgust, how- 
er, I soon found I would fall far short 
the airport on that heading, even 
yugh it was in plain sight, less than 20 
les ahead of me and almost five miles 
ow. I again had to fly into the wind to 
ape the downdraft area 
Below 20,000 feet my ears began to hurt 
iI was tempted to slow down. Instead, 
lropped to 18,000 feet, removed the 
ask and attempted to clear my ears by 
iwwning and shouting. Finally the pain 
iminished 
Over the airport with several thousand 
eet to spare, I killed altitude with a 
eries of turns and chandelles. The frost 
id melted below 10,000 feet and water 
as streaming over the cockpit. I came 
fast along the runway, then made a 
ide turn in preparation for a conserva 
ve final approach. Just as I was ready 
touch down, I was startled by a loud 
raping noise. I had forgotten to retract 
VHF antenna. It was too late then 
I rolled to a stop with the antenna rod 
lragging. It was 1255. The flight was 
er. I had been eight miles high—with 
it an engine END 
FLYING—August 1951 
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24-HOUR 33:55 
NUMERAL CLOCKS 


25,000-HOUR GUARANTEE 
Order Direct and Save 
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Start That Engine 
(Continued from page 26) 


to start right off the bat?” 
‘Run get the boss, of course 
Then pay attention. Now 

won't start it's a cinch there is 


when an 


engine 
something wrong. The first question that 
should come into your mind is whether 
it's you or the engine. It makes a whale 
of a lot of difference. Say you ve started 


it plenty of times before; you still could 


overlook something 
Jeechcraft? Woolsey had 200 hours in 


that ship before he set it down with the 


vheels up 

Hurt him much?” 

Nah. But it didn't do the ship any 
pool But the point 1 want to make is 


this: it pays you to have a check-off list, 


even if it's only mental. Say to yourself, 


Gas on! Look at the selector valve 
Feel it. Some don't have positive stops 
but only a detent or ‘click If youre 


vinging the prop for somebody else, yell 


it out loud and make sure you get an 
answel! 

Next on the list is ‘Switch Off. I've 
told you about that before. Don’t move 


the prop until the pilot answers—and 
even then don't believe him 
as if the switch is on. Never swing a leg o1 
anything else into the propeller arc. Re 
member when Denny got hit cranking 
the SM8A” And 
good pilot. A Great Lakes was running 
ight next to them on the line. No won 
straight. It 
happen with anybody. That's right 
me. I almost got the gas boy down at 
Makes me sick when I 
He hollered ‘switch off and I 
It pointed right 


Always act 


Bowers was a damn 


der he couldnt hea could 


even 
San Jose now 


think of it 


ooked up at the switch 

where it should so I answered ‘switch off 
and he pulled her through. Barooom 
off she went—just like that. My heart 
just about jumped out of my mouth 


I grabbed for the switch—in 
tinctively—and the damn thing moved 
not over an eighth of an inch, but that 
difference. When you're 
in there—feel that And when 
youre out in front—just assume there's 
a meat ball in the cockpit and the switch 


Naturally 


made all the 
switch 


is on all the time 

Gas on, switch off and then 
This may have nothing to do with start 
ing the engine but it has a very definite 
hearing on the condition of the surround 
enough work 


brakes 


ing aircraft, and we have 


in the shop right now. Give a little tug 
on the prop to be sure theyre actu 
aliy on 


Gas on, switch off, brakes, and throttle 


closed 

Closed all the way? 

That's right 
a hair 

Why izzat? 

“Well, with the throttle 
flowing through the venturi as the engine 
is cranked doesn't have enough velocity 
to pick up fuel from either the main or 
nozzies. But with the 
restricted, the air will 


or possibly cracked just 


wide, the al 


idling discharge 
throttle opening 
be forced to flow at maximum speed past 
the edge of the butterfly valve, and it is 

pressure that 


into this area of reduced 
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Remember Monroe's 


the idling system discharges. As you 
turn the engine over, listen for the suck 
ing sound. If you don't get it 
are the throttle is open too far. 

“Pull the prop through at least two 
complete revs, so all cylinders will have 


gone through an intake stroke; then you 


chances 


are ready for business 

“Now before you ask for ‘contact, let 
go of the prop and step back.” 

“What for?” 

“That's just in case the pilot decides to 
do something besides turn on the switch 
Actually there’s not too much danger any 
more, since they don't have booster mags 
But there's still the chance of a misun 
derstanding. Just about the time vou go 
to lay your hooks on the prop he 
decide to try the starter again 

“Okay, now you've got it on contact 
we hope. If the mags have impulse cou 
plings you don’t have to pull it through 
fast Grasp the blade well out toward 
the tip and just rock it over 
Snap your hand clear when the im 
pulse clicks. Don’t attempt any follow 
The impulse takes care of ev 


may 


compres 


sion 


through 
erything.” 
“Yeah—but supposing it doesn't, like 
today. Then what do you do?’ 
“Well, you naturally try to locate the 





* FLYING TIP * 


Fart RUNNING up engines for a 
night take-off, | keep an eye on the 
ground below the cockpit It's a habit 
| picked up after discovering that no 
parking brake 


$ 
s] 
$ 
; ; 
$ 
s foolproof 

If the brake fails to hold when power 

is advanced for prop and mag check 

the plane may easily creep forward or 
; ; 
; 3 
~ 2 





r around before the pilot is aware 
movement This is especially 
1e if cockpit lights are turned 


they should be for a thorough cockpit 


ip (as 


CCK 
A quick glance or two at a nearby 
runway light will eliminate the pos 


sibilitv of i costly ind eecie wl “i 


trouble. I use another check-off list—in 
a way—with possible troubles listed in 
order of their probability. 

“Mixture too rich is the No. One sus- 
pect and results from excessive use of 
the primer; or—where the carburetor is 
equipped with an accelerating pump— 
from injudicious use of the throttle. Ex- 
fuel collects in the manifold and 
carburetor air scoop—where besides be- 
ing a potential fire hazard it gives off 
to overload the limited 


cess 


enough vapor 
amount of air being drawn in. 

‘The hallowed approach to this prob- 
lem has always been to sing out ‘off and 
open, and to turn the propeller backward 
through several revolutions—the idea be 
ing to clear the cylinders of a mixture 
too rich to burn. But let’s take a look at 
what happens. If the stacks are short, it 
is replaced by a mixture too lean to burn; 
too rich to burn, if the pipe happens to 
be too long 

“In one case there's just plain fresh air 

in the other an identical over-rich mix- 
ture which has previously been displaced 
Under the first condition it is necessary 





Under the 
ter, there is no appreciable change 


to prime all over again 


“And in the intake manifold, if 


long and complex as in the radi; 
complete purge is unlikely. In any « 
some fuel may remain in the bott< 


the blower section which will affect 
mixture when the next start is atten 

“Personally, I turn the prop fox 
not back. The rich mixture is rey 
becomes progress 


by one which 


leaner as the engine is cranked. Nx 


you could only tell the exact m« 


when the mixture is lean enough to | 
One more twist and it may be to 
Here's how you get around that: C: 
‘throttle half open, brakes and cont 
Caution the pilot to throttle back 
moment it fires. Keep yourself we 
the clear, as if you expected it t 
every time; and when it does, get 
heck out of there and toward whiche 
wingtip will be the more useful in 
neuvering the ship should the | 
mind not be geared to the engine 
‘But supposing she still doesnt 
All right 
on the list 


mixture too lean is No. T 
About this time it wouk 
you to pass a few pleasant words 


the pilot, ‘She give you this trouble v 


often?,’ or some such thing as that. W 
this is going on, you steal a side 
glance around the cockpit: selector v: 


on—on a full tank, that is; mixture 
trol ‘in.’ It wouldn't be a bad ide: 
deliberately Then you } 
with the thrott 


overprime 
youve got fuel, and 
half open you can 
combination. Primer not working? W: 
a rag at the strainer drain and stuff it 
the air scoop. With the throttle op 
and switch off, the more highly volat 
lighter ends of the fuel will be draw: 
and into the jugs. Then proceed as 
fore. Only don’t forget to pull the 
out first!” 

“No. Three is no spark. Here again f 
some excuse to sneak a peek at the pan: 
seen it demonstrated t! 


soon hit the rix 


I have never 
an engine starts better on one mag t} 
on both when being swung by hand; : 
if the engine is a Warner, be sure 
spark is advanced. If there’s an impu 
coupling on only one mag, try pul 
it through hard and fast to give the oth« 
one a chance to come in 

“If the engine hasn't started by n« 


your next move is toward the shoy 
your tools. We'll go into that some oth: 
time. Here comes your customer.” 

Joe got up quickly and went to mé« 
the pilot. Engaged in conversation, t! 
walked to the latter's plane out on t 
starting line. The chat was 
with Joe’s head inside the cockpit d: 
Then stepping around to the busin 
end, he grinned broadly toward 1 
bench by the hangar. He pulled the p: 
through several times, then stepped b: 
and sang out “contact.” Then he step; 
in close and yanked it through. The « 
gine started perfectly. 

Joe walked to one side, put his har 
on his hips and listened to the exha 
for a moment. Satisfied, he raised 
eyes to catch those of the pilot 
ing to read there a measure of appre« 
tion, which is the stuff mechanics live 


conciuce 


expe 


in lieu of a living wage t 
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Aero Commander 


(Continued fron page 31) 


linary knob which controlled “up and “down” geat 
instrument panel, red and green triangles lit up to 

te up and down positior 

x the flight and blind groups on the left side of the 


tting 
was the Narco Omnigator with a small rectangular LF 
N » radio in a lower left position under the secondary blur 


Outstanding in this panel was the attitude gyro, whic! 


esplendent with its geometric patterns and miniatu 
ine in flight. A small Kollsman cor 
ung from the front ceiling, and Bert assured me that he 
Used in conjunction with a directiona 


ssembling an air} 


» trouble with it 
it should work credital 
We eased up into a gear-up, flap-up, power-off stall. The 
une is so clean that it takes a moment to get the airspeed 
er off to 70 m.p.h. As 
red Bert rolled the wheel back and forth to its ex 
es—and she held her course, jittering down and up 


t reached 60 indicated, the plans 


the plane still in clean condition, we eased up to 65 
Airspeed settled 
Again, Bert held 


through the oscillation and the Commander held to a 


In a moderate power-on application 


to 50 m.p.h. before the plane staggered 


ahea i course 


stall with gear f down, no power, and carb heat 
yn, the airspes vorked through an are from 90 to 50 
indicated It buffeted, then let go With power on, she 
rround 45 1 } ndicated 
n level flight, I ked rudder from cruise conditiot 
ease, the ( ander resumed course. Using ailet 
it rudder, she banks slipping a little. Bert then took 


ind put the plane into a right medium bank, then wi 


of rudder he whipped the wheel full left. The plane 
ver just about as fast as he wheeled it. It didn't fee 
ht, but certainly there was plenty of control in a quick 


rsal of ailerons 


then shut off the left engine, with the right engine i 


I had always understood that pilots had to use caution 
ning into the “bad” engin But he turned int tee} 
to the left Then he vung from left into a right ink 
yn the right engine alone 
ym cruise, with both engines going again, I asked that 


wtant question about climb on a single engine. He pulled 
e left engine again—and hauled back on the wheel. The 
f-climb recorded an initial 1,000 f.p.m 
ne 400 at this altitude. Bert used a recommended airspee 
100 m.p.h. for the single-engine climb 
We accomplished slow flight at 800 indicated, holding the 


then tapered back 


evel and then kicking ful! rudder. The plane hunted to 


eft but remained under full control 
glides, visibility was good. The landing area can be seen 
rly and in the middle of the plastic enclosure. Sitting in 
nt of the wings and in front of the rotating pro; 
oth up and down. The hot Oklahoma sun beat on t 


yj 





e cabin but didn’t reach me through the aluminum pro 
ng roof. On turns. I would have liked a ceiling gla 
ially to the right 
At recommended glide speed of 100 m.p.h., you have good 
ntrol. On final you may or may not use partial flaps. We ha 


ip until we made the cross-wind approach, then lowers 


f flaps. They didn't seem very effective. As we crossed the 

i boundary, we applied full flaps. The nose dropped notice 
At this point, indicated airspeed was 80 m.p.h. The main 
eels touched in a medium-back position of the contro 

heel. As the plane slowly lost forward motion, Bert yanked 
wheel full back. The nose rared up then slowly settled 
k onto the runway 

During the landing roll, 1 asked Bert whether you could sta 


Commander in, so the rear skid would touch the ground 
lidn’t remember anyone ever touching the skid, although 

t positive that it was impossible 
e next day we taxied out for another check ride, this time 
th Hal Weatherly of the Cklahoma Aeronautics Comn lor 


) 


Magein ul 


2 in the rear sea 


Visibility while taxiing is good. I could see the ground 10 
ahead. The windsock s raising and lowering in a 10 
crosswind from the west. Thunderheads reared in the 
stance and made their presence known by gusts that inte 
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mittently swept the field. It was very hot. The I 
paddled along just like big 3.300 radials 
I turned the plane with left engine ned it with the 


and eased on full throttle. The engine vound up 3.400 


as we picked up speed. Weathe1 t 
“The thing I noticed about the ; ne wa t te t 
celeration. It puts you back in your cu 
Several minutes later, I levelled off at 5.500 feet. Ri 
trim forward, I noticed the plane used its nose 
inches below the horizon I irew thre t tte Dack t 
nches and Bert eased the prop nto 
turning about 2,700 r.p.m. Outside temperature was (0 
the airspeed registered 160 m.p I t t t 
The nee e arced ove! mwiy to 175-180 t ! ! 
rough alr 
Gentle and me im bank ere t yn t 
lay. I tried full ng movement with the aileror H 
up (soundproofing t too ba fro ea eat 
how she did on one engine I pu ead the ett engine i 
in right rudder. I di t trim it. M vou have ‘ 
tired if I had held rudder against t! ead @1 ne | 
utes. But I did prove that t 
clay road about a mile below u th opposite 
Then I trimmed the rudd whee yntro 
right foot. The plane continued u t fi 
How’s single-engine perforn t é H 
He said that on a C-46 yours 
110 m.p.t ind the et! in toy I 
neces ry t once 
Bert took the I ht whee 
l Vay A ne ve tdo 1 
rspeed read 80 h. He tl tt 
i the plane moved ahead. W t 
the iitimetet! oved I B t t 
oO the I I rul I H 
vill udder pre ine t t 


into a climbing attitude (Co 


Your CAA Rating 


Prepare now with the 


Zweng Manuals! ‘ 


Complete texts and new typical ex- 








aminations . . . the best guides available ! 


1. Airline Transport Pilot Rating: 


$4.00 
2. Instrument Roting: 
$4.00 
3. Flight Instructor: $3.50 
4. Private & Commercial Pilot Ratings: 
$3.50 
5. Ground Instructor Rating: $3.00 
6. Flying the Omnirange: 
$4.00 
7. Aircraft & Engine Mechanics: 
$3.00 
8. Flight Engineer: 8 $4.00 
9. Airport Operation & Monagement: 
$4.50 
10. Aircraft Dispatcher Rating: $4.00 
11. Flight Nevigetor Rating: $3.00 
12. Link Instructor Rating: 
$4.00 
13. Practice! Manvel of the E-68 Computer: 
$2.50 


and these must supplies . . . 
14. £-68 Computer: 


| 
$10.00 | 
15. Weems Mork WU Plotter: | 
| 
! 


$2.00 
16. American Airline Com- 
puter, $5.00 






U. S. GOVJ 
MAP & CHART AGENCY 


PAN AMERICAN 


12021 VENTURA BLVD., F& 


NAVIGATION SERVICE 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD. CALIF 
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I rure t released show that Miami Inter? ational] Airport Was 
he busiest port in the I S. during January The total of 20,689 
anding and take-off Na an time higt Second busiest field 
as Cl ip \ ‘ ort ROD JOCELYN, holder of the 
1950-51 Aerobatic Champ title now a co-pilot for Capital Airlines 
Well-knowr dget racing pilot BILL BRENNAND, who has 
been associated with STEVE WITTMAN for some time, has ist 
signed up as co-pilot on a 7 n-Beech for the Marathon Paper Co 
The lucky fellow picked | Steve to replace Bi is BOB PORTER 





BETTY SKELTON'S 
NOTEBOOK 


Death-Defving Batman 








NZ 


[Pr / 








As far as I know, RED GRANT of Leesburg, Fla., is the only 
active batman in circulation at present Red has toured the count: 
for the past IX Ve% putting on 
al how and ey itions nd 
now negotiating with the CAA to 
fet oan alrwort ne certificate 
to ni bat wing 

In the photo at ght Red is itop 
a stunt plane a it take off for 
one of Ns wt { ote } t e is 

ipported on ! eL ces!) 

For an ide of Mn ir-raising 
! ving t is, read 
the tor if rhe Mar Who 
Walked hit \ ‘ oe 9 
For Gals Only 

The fifth innu Nine Nine All-Women Transcontinental Ait 
Race will start August 18 at Orange County Airport, Santa Ar 
Cali and W end o1 August 2 in Detroit It is antic ipated that 
ibout SO pilots ane ( ghty nes (up to 350-h.p.) will be entered 

the ‘ rhe f t en determining the winners will be 
based on the ea level cruising speed for each plane For ri 
ind reg atior \ e te Air Race Committee, 5S3S Parkcrest, Long 
Beach, Calit.. and enclose nine cents for mailing 

News About the Midgets 

Just heard that HANK ORLOWSKI, Capital Airlines pilot, has 
made a few late developments on his midget racer No. 74. Hank 
came out with top honors with this plane at the 1951 Redding, Pa 
event The first successful gull-wing racer has just been com 
pleted by NEIL LOVING of Detroit, Mich It's rumored that 
LUTHER JOHNSON of Greenwood, S. C.. has a new midget ship 
No. 9 GARLAND PACK AND ASSOCIATES of Nashville, Tenn., 
own a well-known racer, Lil’ Rebel (racer No. 47), which sports a 


Confederate flag on its side If their new plane, racer No. 46, is as 


Rebel, they'll have two winners on hand 










vinnl a 


World's Smallest? 

SHERWOOD E. COLE, Vice President of Young's Flying Service, 
Rio Grande, N. J., says his Geuther Special is the 
biplane The red and white ship 
was manufactured at a 
$6,298 and, according to Cole, is 
kind in the 


world’s smallest 


cost of 


the only one of its 






world 
Spex: Wingspan (upper) 16 ft 
ower) 14 ft.. length 12 ft., 
weight 540 Ibs Powered by an 
85-h.p Continental engine, the 
Special cruises at 140 m.p.h., has 
a top of 170 m.p.h. and stalls at 


















rh 
withstood nine positive G's and four 


Here and There 














f Milwaukee, W 
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I wanted to shoot a few landings 
moved down and back to Tulake 
traffic at 1,000 
dropped gear when the airspeed r« 
under 120 m.p.h., rounded the patt: 


port, entering 


nice style and lowered flaps to hal! 
tion. On the upwind leg I was indi 
120 m.p.h. and trying to slow it 
Unconsciously, I left on too much 
and we greased across the airport | 
ary at some 100 feet altitude, indi 
100 m.p.h 

Lined up with the runway, I u 
little back pressure (I didn’t know 
much was required) The 
squawled, then the nose dropped in 
tion. I had made a pretty hot landing, 
it wasn't too bad 

Back on the ground, I asked Weat} 


AERO COMMANDER MODEL 520 


Type Certificate No. 6 Al 


Engines Two 260-h.p. Lycomir 
Wingspan 43 ft. 10 
Length 34 f+. '/2 
Height (tail) 12 ft. 10 
Gross weight 4,800 
Empty weight 3,000 
Passenger weight (inc. pilot) 850 
Baggage weight 230 
Wing area 242 sq 
Wing loading 19.8 Ibs./sq 
Power loading 10 Ibs./h.p 
Fuel capacity 

Normal 120 ga 

Maximum 150 gals 
Range (with 45-min. reserve) 1,000 miles 


Take-off run (over 50-ft. obstacle 
with no wind) 950 ++ 
Rate of climb 


At S.L. take-off power 2,012 f.p.m 
At S.L. with one engine 600 f.p.m 
Cruising speed 
With 75°% power at S.L. 187 m.p.b 
With 75° power at 10,000 ft. 197 m.p.h 
Top speed (at S.L.) 205 m.p.b 
Stalling speed 
With full flaps at S.L. 56 m.p.h 
With full flaps at S.L., 
power on 40 m.p.h 
Landing run (no wind) 800 # 
Service ceiling 
With two engines 24,000 # 
With one prop feathered 11,000 # 
With one prop wind-milling 8,700 ft 
Price $45 000 


(Note: All performance figures at full gross 

weight.) 

Aero Design & Engineering Compar 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Source 


what an old C-46 pilot thought of t 
twin. “Ed, she rides like a rock in t 
rough air,” he said. “There’s no yawi 
no wallowing. You have a feeling 
plenty of power—and I like the way 
handles on one engine at 80 per hou 

The plane looks much like the wart 
Douglas A-20. The fuselage in pré 
reminds me of a Grumman Mallard 
long hawk-like cabin tapers to a point 
front, from which projects a spear-! 
pitot tube. As the plane rolls along 
runway, it seems to be pointing its ! 
at the ground, like an ant-eater pok 
for food. 

The wing has a straight leading « 
and a 3345 per cent trailing edge tay 
Two well-faired engine nacelles ho 
two GO-435-C2 Lycoming engines, gea! 
which wind up to 260 h.p. each. 7 
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Every 
nst 





also house two landing gears in 


ked Ted Smith 
ring team that created the Co 


who heads the 


why he used a high 


wing design 


planes are low-wing. H 


>» many 

at the high wing is more efficient 
s better performance—and has 
nherent stability 

empennage rides high and al 


stream, just as on an amphibian 
yrizontal tail plane is situated on 
the fuselage cone, and a triangular 
fits into a rectangular fin and rud 
ssembly 
seating arrangements are a nove 
moved like cnecKk 
The plane I flew 


e conventional arrangement: two 


They can be 
a checkerboard 


lual seats in front and a full seat 
the rear. This can be changed 
er, to suit the purchaser. For ir 
you can have six individual seats 
u can have three seats and a full 
e. For loading it up tight, you can 
four indiviaual chairs with a full 


h rear seat. This will accommodate 


en persons 

Just for variety’s sake, the right middl« 
t can be obtained with a swivel, with 
table attachment. You can also get a 
ling-back version of the right rear 


with a bottom front piece that comes 
» make a semi “deck-chair.” On the 
side of the cabin, an enclosure con 
thermos bottles and sandwich boxes 
Another arrangement 
nt of three litters on the right side, 
th space on the left for seats for doctor 
nurse, and pilot 


enables place 


Normal 
with an additional 32 
With a varving 53-inch width and a uni 


form 55.5-inch height, the cabin has ade 


101.5 


inches for bagg ige 


cabin length is inches 


quate space 


The instrument panel is composed of 
joubled engine instruments and the usual 
flight grou A blin roup on the left 
side carries gyro co: " ind gyro hori 

) ir addition to the primary group 
R Mo equi} nent 1 1ci¢ i Lear VHF 
radio, Lear ADF, ar is extras the co 
pany plans to install Narco or ARC Omni 
Lear Auto Pilot ar ARC instrument 
il > t m equl ent 

The st ird model Co ler has a 
sing rt the lett An tional car 
version has double swingi floors on tl 
right side, front These cat Ors open 





to 53 inches. Another feature 
is a complete air conditioni systen 
Stewart-Warner heaters wil! be installed 


for cold weather operation 
The new Hartzell 
control and, at the 
of this writing, constant speed, full-feath 


getting final approval 


metal propeliers have 


a variable speed time 


ering Hartzells are 
ind also will be standard equipment 

As a single-engine pilot, I believe the 
Aero make a fast 
executive-type plane for those corpora 
tions that fly the 
feederlines, it’s hard to see how the econ 


Commander should 


airways. For airline 
omy and available Space can be topped 

Probably the 
pilot could safely solo this plane in three 
hours. For those who fly for 
the transition from single-engine to this 
twin should take at least three hours and 
up to five hours of careful study END 


average single-engined 


pleasure 








Walked on Thin Air 


(Continued from page 32) 


ne, I'd hear the end of it 
ictantly, I took the harness and then 
ly put on coveralls 

I climbed on the wing and secured the 
kles. While the plane taxied to the 
of the runway, I tested the rig. Two 

yulder loops fastened to a heavy belt 


never 


yund my waist, while three cables ran 
the belt and anchored into bolts in 
wing. The cables were tight when I 
i with knees slightly bent; by 
ightening my legs, I could plaster my 
feet against the fabric surface. The pilot 
ked up at me 

Ready?” he yelled 
Yeah,” I hollered nervously. “Make a 
e-off, get about 10 feet in the air, then 

i again right away.” 
Nodding his head, he eased the throttle 
| pulled helmet and goggles into place 
engine thundered: we surged for- 
i and in a matter of seconds were 
orne. The take-off Then 

gs began to happen 
he pressure of the wind was terrific 
muscle in my body tensed 
the 90-mile gale. As I straine 
nst the harness, my hands 
cables with paralyzing force 


was easy 


was 


grippe 

I had 

na stance with my feet apart, which 

me poor stability. Out of balance 

bedy whipped uncontrollably above 
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the waist. I tried to slide my 
back. No go 
I relaxed a little of the harness pull and 
foot back slowly No sooner 


than my right 


right foot 
Exerting all my will power 


inched my 
was it in position, howeve1 


knee locked with painful suddenness 
Writhe as I might, the joint remained 
jammed 

Then I saw the airport boundary sli; 


beneath us. Ye Gods, the pilot had mis 


landing, he wa 


understood! Instead of 
going around the complete traffic pattern 
I twisted, trying to look 
As I shifted my body, the right shoulder 
loop whipped off 
elbow. Panic-stricken, I heaved my other 
shoulder upward. If the left strap gave 
too, I'd pitch off the wing 

I opened my mouth to yell at the pilot 
but the wind hammered the words right 
back down my throat. The air felt rar« 
fied, but breathing was not too difficult 

Then came the first turn in the traffi 
pattern around the field. The plane 
banked and I felt as though a rug had 
been jerked from under me. The wing 
tilted 30°. As I strove to remain upright 
and perpendicular to the horizon, I let 
go of wildly 


4 


agown at him 


slapped down to the 


everything and clawed 
handsful of atmosphere 
In level flight again, I grabbed for the 
as a stab of pain from my locked 
knee warned against wild gyrations 
Cautiously 
was normal and | 


cables 
I wiggled my head—vision 
could see mountains 


ahead. Loose straps on my helmet beat a 


The Watch Built 
For the Job... 





SUPERIOR 


FLYTIMER® rat 


ALL-PURPOSE WATCH 


v? 


smu F ce ] 
thousand bd 10 OMIDUSTASIIC US i 
chronograph mad: 

Split-second timer © 12-hour recorder ¢ 
30-minute recorder © time out feature © 
17 jewels © all stainless steel © water 


tight case ® Incablock shock protection 
@ luminous dial © unbreakable crystal ¢ 
fully guaranteed. Matching expansion band 
or finest leather strap. $115 Fed. tax incl 
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tattoo against my cheek: slowly I raised 
a hand and tucked them inside. The onen- 
ing permitted wind to rush in, balloon 
the helmet and cause a furious roaring 
sound. Then came the second turn into 
the downwind leg. It wasn't too bad, 
although I wore more skin raw fighting 
to remain upright 

We had been up several minutes and 
of 800 feet 
quiverings in my 


were flying at an altitude 
Suddenly, spasmodic 
leg and shoulder muscles warned | was 
too rigid. Relaxing a little, I found I 
cculd get along with considerably less 
I could look almost straight down 
which was a scant 
vard in front of my toes. A farmer driv- 
ing a tractor below us heard the engine 
What he saw made him 
stop the tractor, get off, and madly wave 
his hat. I back but 
the wild wind yanked my arm and al 


strain 
through the prop ar« 
and glanced up 


started to wave 


most tore it off. I didn't try that again 

Carefully, I glanced down at the pilot, 
snug in the cockpit. He smiled and 
nodded. Things were going wel! in his 
department, anyway. By this time I was 
somewhat accustomed to my precarious 
perch. Then we flew through a sudden 
area of turbulence. In a cockpit, it feels 
like car bumps—up and down. But there 
on the wing, the plane not only jerked 
vertically, it vibrated viciously from side 
to side. My left foot slipped, and I 
grasped convuisively for the cables. As a 
hard bump snapped my head back, wind 
filled my nostrils and my eyes filled with 
blinding tears. My arms were numb, my 
hands bied and my _ knees 
Abruptly, we were in smooth air again. 
When the pilot banked the third time, I 
vas too exhausted to fight 

The engine roar subsided, and I felt the 
plane begin to lose altitude. The runway 


wobbled. 


was in front of us and the pilot 
the landing glide. Then another 
marish problem developed! The 
tilted forward at a steep angle, an 
my reaction was to try to stand 

I should have stayed 
leaned forward with the wing, | 
not. As a result, my back arched 
creaked and tremendous loads | 


perpen 


on my shoulders and waist as | 
futilely. Finally the plane leveled 
touched down in a whee! la 
the terrible wind eased off, the r 
ceased, the side sway stopped, th: 
cables drooped. While the 
to the hangar line, I sank in qu 
exhaustion where I had 
reaching the spectator group, I mar 
a dry-lipped smile and croaked 


ing 


plane 


stood 


“See how easy it is’? Like rolling 
log “i 
And I fell off the wing 








Navion Goes to War 


(Continued trom page 25) 


to haul VIP's 
forward areas 
C-47's can't 
on vital missions 


They fly staff officers to 
They can land where the 
and they save hours of time 
You'll find the L-17's 
performing every kind of stint from haul 
ing a company commander back to his 
division to serving as a flying taxi for 
General Matt Ridgway on his trips to 
the front. Admittedly, in forward areas 
the helicopter is a more utilitarian form 
passenger transport—but the 
Navion is the only plane of its type in 


ol al 


this war that can carry three passengers 

What do the men who fly the L-17s say 
about the plane? 

Their opinion probably is best summed- 
up by Maj. Edward Ramsey of Richmond, 
Ky., who is executive officer of the Eighth 
Army Flight Section. He says 

We've used the L-17 on missions it was 
never designed for. And its stood up 
much better than I believed possible. For 
u its been the workhorse of the 
campaign 

Many of the pilots and ordnance men 
had doubts, at first, about the ability of a 
market” 


conventional! U. §& civilian 


four-placer’s ability to take the rough 
usage of a military campaign. One of 
these men was Capt. William Gardner of 
San Antonio, Texas, ordnance officer of 
the Eighth Army Flight Section and also 
a pilot. Several days before writing this 
article, 1 asked Gardner how he feli, now 
that he has had the chance to evaluate 
the Navion in action 

“We've had surprisingly little trouble 
with the L-17,” he said. “It's a depend- 
able, honest plane with no bad character- 
istics.’ And he added thi.t during the hot 
dusty summer months, the L-17 gave less 
trcuble than other types of liaison craft 

Admittedly, Navion maintenance has 
not been what the CAA would recom- 
mend. There’s been a parts problem. 
And there's also been the problem of 
trained personnel—mechanics who know 
light aircraft maintenance. But the L-17’s 
keep flying 

I walked out to one muddy strip and 
talked for a few moments with an ord- 
nance man. He laughed, and said: “I 
sometimes think they do so well because 
we don't have the parts and because 
we've got to keep them flying. Our men 
just dont have time to tinker with the 
planes; and left alone, the L-17’s do a 
damned good job!” 





| just stopped to get a drink of water .. 
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But what's wrong with the Na 
I asked that question, too. No plane 
be perfect in every respect—and 
holds for everything from the B-36 ints 
continental bomber to the F-86 Sabr« 
and including, the Navion. What else 
needed in a liaison plane like the I 

“Well,” said Maj. Howard Lukens 
Anaheim, Calif., “we'd like to have « 
more mechanical simplicity in the 


craft. We don’t have professional Ad! 


mechanics servicing the planes—and . 
thing that operates in a more simple 
makes it easier on us 

“We'd also like better take-off cha: 
teristics, though we've discovered 
performance here in Korea is far ab« 
what the manufacturer claims in his 
vertising.” Incidentally, the maxin 
allowable gross weight was rece! 
raised from 2,750 to 3,100 pounds fo: 
L-17's in this theater. 

There been 
nose-whee! collapse when operating 
the treacherous front-line landing are 
I asked Maj. George Lovett of Atlant 
City, N. J.. what he thought about t! 

“In most cases,” he said, “its be 
purely and simply a matter of pilot « 
ror.” He added that the fitting of 
landing gear in the wing puts extra stre 
on the wing itself in landing 

“You can sure do anything with t 
L-17 that you can do with an L-5 wit 
the same load,” he said 

And that’s just about it. Today, 
Navion is seldom used for fighter dir« 
tion control or for artillery-fire spotting 
But the consensus over here in 
battle-torn peninsula is that the L-17 
not only done the job required of 
but much more 

Lieut. Col. R. T. Neuman of Bradent 
Fla., the commanding officer of the Eig! 
Army Flight Section, gave me nis ove! 
impression as we stood on a iittie st 
watching one of the Navions take off 
a front-line mission 

He said: “We've been very favora 
impressed with the service weve gott 
out of the L-17. It's a very adapta 
plane that has permitted us to expa 


have some instances 


; 


our services immeasurably. It’s beer 


5 


life-saver 
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Bail-Out Over Korea 


(Continued from page 13) 


It was the way I ricocheted off the 
intain 
looked around and the 
still hanging together by pieces ana the 


fiving ] 


airplane was 
n thing was still knew 
where the Navy was and I knew 
They 


out over water but that's 


where 


enemy was had told us not to 


where our 


nds were, -o I headed for the Navy 

ater or no wate! 

had control of the plane I lowered 
the nose and regained flying speed and 

itinued to fly and check over what 
| had left of an air machine 

The right wing was pretty weil bat 


ed up. Looked more like a washboard 
e right wingtip and the right tip tank 
re both missing. The left tip tank was 
ttered up pretty bad, but it didn't come 
( And I couldnt get rid of it. The 
ockpit filled with smoke 
cause of and fuel 


immediately 


ruptured oi] lines 


es, and it was blowing up in the cock 
t through the air induction system that 


omes off of our compressor in a jet 
I had 
ould breathe and see 


to get rid of the canopy so l 


what was going 


on. And it got right chilly about that 
time with no heat. Al! the heat was be 
hind me which wasnt doing me a bit of 


good. I was on fire in the after section 
of the aircraft, but still it didn’t do me 
much good up where I was 
‘ee 6 4&2 oO 6 O82 42 OO O 
On July 17, 1908, the first city air- 
craft ordinance was passed at Kis- 
simmee, Fla., limiting altitude to 10 
feet over any street or alley, speed to 
eight miles an hour. 


ree 2 ee ee 2 eee BR eS 


I looked behind me to see what I had 
eft of the rear end. I took just one look 
it it and figured I'd seen enough. I turned 
1round and started looking forward again 
The tail was pretty well battered up 

I had my wing man rejoin me and give 
me an estimate of the damage. He said 
the damn thing couldn't be flying. He 
‘Get the hell out of it and get out 
It’s just a matter of time till 


said, 
ol it now 
it falls apart.” 

I said, “Hell no I'm going to get 
jown to the Navy. I'll fly it as long as I 
have control, then I'll get out of it soon 
as I lose control.” 

He gave me an estimate that the entire 
the airplane 


undersection ot was com- 


pletely ripped away and ripped open 
The lower section of the engine was dam 
aged and exposed. All the lines were 


hanging free, the undersurface of the 
wing was all battered and the 
smashed in. It was just generally 
up all the way around 

However, the airplane continued to fly 
so I flew it on down to Wonsan harbor. In 
we notified the Navy by 


nose was 
beat 


the meantime 
radio that I was coming in to bail out 
The Navy 
who luckily was on 
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alerted the helicopter pilot 
standby, and had 





just landed His engine was sti warm 

so there was no delay in taking off ya 
As I got over Wonsan harbor I planne« 

to bail out and land on Rei-to island in 


the harbor But as | started to make 
those plans, the left tip tank that was 
still hanging there, collapsed. It wrappe 


around the wing and I immediately lost 


At the 


complete control of the airplane 
same time it did that, all six guns started 
to fire and I was really kicking up quite 
a rumpus 

Luckily, when the guns started to fire 
it attracted everyones attention on the 
surface Up to that time they hadnt 
located me So I might say thats a good 


thing to do: shoot vour guns just before 


you bail out of the darn thing 

All this time, I might add, I had full 
power on the airplane, the throttle was 
jammed and I couldnt get any power 
back at all When I lost control, I was 
going straight dow: 

I couldn't say how fast | was going 
when I got out of it, roughly mavbe 500 
When I hit that ejection seat trig 
wind blast when I got 


m.p.h 
ger I got a terrific 
out in it, but it didnt injure me ir 


kicked me arour 
a Mack truck o1 


way—just kind of 
Like being run over by 
something like that 


It was pretty nice to see that 


Ps 


canopy up there. It was very, very nice 
to look down and see that he licopter wait 
ing for me. The pilot and I were wav 
ing at each other while I was stil! way 
up there in the air. As Lieutenant Whit 
taker, the pilot of the helicopter said, he 
got a bigger charge out of that than any 
thing at all. He said, “There you were 
sitting up there 


back at you like we 


waving at me, and me 
waving were old 


friends and there was nothing wrong 
at all.” 

Whittaker did a beautiful job on the 
pickup. Soon as I hit the 
hovered right over me and fished me out 

I had a little trouble get 
parachute lines and 


water he 


of the water 
ting free of all my 
everything 
And when he finally did get me out of 
the water, I was stil! all tangled up in 
the parachute and it billowed out again 
It nearly helicopter 
back in the water 
Whittaker had to lower me 
water again to try to get rid of the para 


I was all tangled up in them 


pulled me and the 
back in the 


chute, but as much as I tried, I couldn't 
get rid of the darn thing. My knife had 
bail-out, so I 
What 


later, was 


been ripped out in the 
couldn't get free of the chute 
Whittaker did, as he told me 
to give the helicopter more r.p.m.’s. He 
gave it full speed ahead so he could get 
enough lift to fight the parachute He 
started hoisting me up with that para 
chute pulling me one way and the heli 


copter the other way. and I was begin 
ning to wonder which half was going 
to win out 

Luckily, the parachute tore free after 
he got me in the air about 50 feet. That 


sure was a relief. They hauled me up in 


the helicopter. By that time, I was pretty 
well frozen and about ready to pass out 
Next thing I knew I was in a nice hot 


shower, had some hot coffee and from 


then on it’s been really a vacation, thanks 
to the Navy END 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 36) 
tingling shock. A terrific invisible force 
seemed to twist my AT-6 over on its 
back I experienced the last panicky 
thoughts of a drowning man as I strug 
gled to put the plane back into level 
flight. The sight of my right wing al 
most gave me heart failure It was 
chewed and badly mangled from the 
wingtip seven feet in toward the fuse 
lage. The sixth plane had climbed slow 
ly up beneath me after his pass. His 
vision handicapped by the overcast 
above, he'd been oblivious of my position 

I fought to keep the plane from fall- 
The right control sur- 
faces were almost totally disabled. I used 
all my strength to keep the stick to the 
left, holding up the crippled right wing 
By gripping the stick with my right hand 
and bracing my right forearm against my 
leg, I found I could keep it level. 

I lowered the nose and edged into a 


ing into a spin 


slow, shallow turn toward home base, my 
heart in my throat as I watched the right 
wing. If the main sper were badly dam 
aged, the wing could collapse at any mo 
ment, throwing the plane into a violent 
fatal spin. It’s tough enough to bail out 
of a plane in a spin; when one wing is 
gone it’s practically impossible. And I 
had no way of determining the damage 
to the main spar 

The home base lay 15 minutes away 


and no emergency field was any closer. 
I could try to make it, risking the threat 
of sudden death if the wing collapsed. 
Or I could bail out now, while I still had 
the chance. I had a wife and two-year- 
old daughter I wanted to get home to. 
I had to make the right choice. I looked 
down, 5.000 feet to the desert floor. It 
looked like a long distance to negotiate 
with a small bundle of silk 

I decided to take the plane down if it 
were humanly possible. I watched the 
right wing like a cat eyeing a mouse. It 
hadn't given any sign of collapsing, but 
I couldn't be sure of what was happen- 
ing within the wing 

I radioed the student pilot, whose only 
damage was a nicked prop, to follow me 
into the field. I ordered the remainder 
of the planes to circle the aerial range 
intil the control tower called them in 

My “Mayday” call was picked up im 
mediately at the home base and the run- 
ways were cleared in scant minutes 

The airbase was coming into sight a 
few agonizing minutes later, when I saw 
the damaged wing give—and bend up 
what seemed to be a foot. I waited tense- 
ly, but it didn't collapse 

“Mayday plane coming in on runway 
26," I called the tower. “Am I cleared 
straight in?” I hoped I sounded braver 
than I felt. 

“Roger,” the tower officer called back 
“The field’s all yours. Good luck.” 

I eased the throttle back as I reached 
1,000 feet, and nosed the plane down 


slightly to come in on the final appro 
This was the point of no return. If 
wing went now, I didn't have eno 
altitude left to jump. The black asp 
runway stretched invitingly two n 
ahead. I seemed to be standing still 

It took all my strength to hold 
stick toward the left to keep the wi 
level. I felt the wing give inches n 
as I glided down toward the runway 
perspiration was pouring from me 
risked a last look at the wing and 
it buckled back to a point where 
couldn't imagine it holding up anot! 
minute 

I dumped full flaps, and lowered t 
nose of the plane as I came in over t 
end of the runway. I eased on a litt 
throttle to keep the damaged wing fri 
stalling out. The landing strip was ju 
below me. I eased back on the stic 
working the plane toward a three poi 
attitude. Just before it touched the ru 
way, I gave it a little throttle and move 
the stick forward. I touched with 
slight jolt in a two point wheel landin 
I brought the stick slowly back into n 
lap and felt the tailwheel touch. | 
glanced at the right wing and saw th 
it had dropped within a foot of the ru 
way. 

That close call was the result of n 
own negligence and it taught me a lessor 
Tl never forget. Keep your head on 


moving swivel whenever you're airborne 


and mid-air collisions may  happer 
to someone else. but not to you END 








95-Wing Air Force 


(Continued from page 11) 


money on a continuing basis. He blamed 
the present “shoestring Air Force” on the 
“mistakes made under economy-minded 
military programs in 1948-50 

That old firebrand, Gen. Carl H 
(Tooey) Spaatz, wartime chief of the air 
forces in Europe, is not as hesitant in 
speaking of numbers of groups he thinks 
necessary. Asked how many groups were 
needed to carry out our national commit 
ment to help defend Western Europe in 
case of a Soviet Union attack, he replied 
without hesitation: “240 groups!” That 
is the number the U.S. had in World 
War II 

Officially the Air Force has been quiet 

but it has discreetly let it be known 
that a 95-group program (and the indus 
try says Administration funds are not 
adequate for even that figure) is thor- 
oughly inadequate 

There is more and more talk of 150 
groups and this figure was brought into 
the foreground in a scholarly but little 
noticed—at the time—-speech by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts 

“Some say that to be certain of our 
superiority and not leave our destiny to 
the fortunes of battle, we should have 
175 groups,” said the senator. “But cer- 
tainly 150 groups will get us started off 
the present dead center of disastrous 
military inadequacy.” 

The senator, who served in the Army 
during World War II and always has 
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been a strong believer in the vital neces- 
sity of land power, was particularly con- 
cerned about a lack of sufficient tactical 
air to accompany the troops being sent to 
join Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's com- 
posite Western European defense force 
His remarks were underlined by General 
Vandenberg’s recent statement that the 
Soviet-built MiG-15 jet fighters had 
proved superior to U.S. aircraft in Korea. 

The senator said in a Senate speech: 

“For the cold, brutal fact is that the 
United States does not have air suprem- 
acy, air superiority or anything like it. 
The staggering fact is that on balance, air 
superiority as well as land superiority 
lies with the Soviet Union.” 

Senator Lodge said that the air arm 
should have at least 48 tactical air groups 
of 3,600 manned planes—compared with 
perhaps 30 such groups in the 95-wing 
picture—plus 6,000 planes in operation by 
other North Atlantic Pact nations. He 
asked Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army chief 
of staff, during the MacArthur hearings: 

“Are you satisfied that we have enough 
tactical aviation to give the kind of sup- 
port to our troops and to the North At- 
lantic troops in Europe that is neces- 
sary?” 

“No, sir, I am not,” replied the general. 
“But the Air Force is in course of devel- 
oping additional groups. . Of course, it 
isn't just a question of getting the men, 
it is a question of getting the necessary 
equipment and training facilities and 
everything of that sort. I believe that we 
are moving ahead probably from the pro- 
duction standpoint about as fast as we 


can go. At least, that is what the produc 
tion people told us.” 

General Collins went on to say that he 
believed the 95-wing program was sul 
ficient for the period of tension 
ering the question of the production of 
the necessary planes, the setting up of 
the necessary trainers, the skilled train 
ers who would have to train the met 
who are going to fly those planes.” 

Putting it another way, the Pentagor 
believed it was sufficient to base its pro 
gram on 95 wings, PLUS what our allies 
contribute (with our material aid 
PLUS stand-by plant capacity for dou 
bling aircraft production almost over 
night with the first atomic blast. 

Once the present goal is reached, the 
whole program will be reviewed and the 
sights moved upward. But having moved 
the target date for the 95-wing progran 
from an original 1954 to September 
1952, most high Pentagon officials are im 
patient with criticism and are loath to 
make any changes while the program 
being carried out. 

“For God's sake, let's don't slow dow: 
and re-program—don't slow down what 
we have underway—that’s the way dis 
aster lies!” one exploded. 

He then referred to the period fron 
mid-January through April when prec 
ious time was spent reviewing what 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Robert A 
Lovett called the military departments 
“letters to Santa Claus” totalling $104 
billion. They were trimmed to the $60 
billion figure requested by President 
Truman for the current 1952 fiscal year 
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,t precess created a sort of hiatus dur- 

which little was accomplished and, 
a result, the Air Force build-up was 
back 

The thorny questions which confronted 

ishington officialdom were 

How far should you go in a cold war 

riod while carrying on a limited hot 

r at the same time? 

How far do you want to and 

iintain over what appears to be a pe- 

d of at least several years? 

The Marshal! Plar (Defense Secretary 

seorge C. Marskall’s present military 

ogram, not State Secretary George C. 
Marshall on economic aid) calls for addi- 

on of aircraft at a rate less than the in- 

istry could produce if it went all out 
ndustry representatives in Washington 
say the U.S. could have a modern Air 
Force by any standard if the industry 
vere given the green light to pul! out all 
tops 

The Marshall Plan calls for one-shift 

perations while plant facilities are ex- 
panded for use on A-Day 

Such a program is bound to cause some 
inrest. As this article went tc press, 
there was an outbreaking of open criti- 

ism. But with tight-lipped, unsmiling 
Thomas K. Finletter in the driver's seat 
is Secretary of the Air Force a repetition 
of the kind of fight waged for the 70- 
group program during W. Stuart Syming- 
ton’s heyday is not likely to be repro- 
duced 

Senator Lodge declared 
erally accepted estimate’ of the Soviet 
tactical air force placed it at 16,000 to 
20,000 planes and added: “It is probably 
not too wide of the mark to say that 9,000 
Soviet tactical planes are available for 
attack on the West.” 

But when I showed this statement to a 
member of the Joint Chiefs—an organiza- 
tion which agreed on the air program and 
which certainly has access to the most 
accurate intelligence estimates outside 
the Iron Curtain—he commented wryly: 

“Perhaps there has been an overrating 
of the Soviet air force 

General Vandenberg says that “no in- 
telligence has come to my attentior that 
alters the critical international situation” 
but adds significantly that the “rate at 
which the U.S.S.R. has been widening the 
gap between her military posture and 
ours has been slowed down 


build 


that a “gen- 


“Therefore, in my opinion, we are ap- 
proaching an interim point in attaining 
our planned position of preparedness 

Turning to the 95-wing program, the 
general admitted that “all our forces will 
not be modernized because of the 
production lead time on critical materials 
However, the forces will be in being and 
in vigorous training 

According to best industry 
the 95-wing program actually will add up 
to 50 new or modern wings in Septem- 
ber. 1952. The industry figures that at 
least 50 per cent of the planes—mostly 
B-29 Sunpertortresses 
of mothballs 

Then begins the old argument of obso- 
lescence 

And, strangely enough, a new idea ap- 
pears to be running through the Air 
Force in that connection. 
what?” 


estimates 


Ybsolescent for exclaimed one 
air planner. “During the last war a sin 
gle enemy plane over our base was left 


alone. It just wasn’t worth the fighters 
time and energy to go after him 

“Now al] that has changed—for how 
can we tel] that plane is not carrying an 
atomic bomb? An obsolescent plane could 
make that mission just as easily as a 
modern one 


Meantime, ardent air enthusiasts point 
out that the 95-wing program will not 
equal in numbers of planes or sustained 
striking power the 70-group force recom- 
mended by the Finletter Commission in 
its “Survival in the Air Age” report 

The commission's program called for a 
sizeable reserve, both of aircraft and 
manpower. Ai! told, it called for an Ai 


Force of 97 groups, including 27 in the 
National Guard, “all equipped, trained 
and ready for immediate action in the 
event of war,’ plus 34 “adequately 
equipped” groups in the Air Force Re- 
serve. 


iong | 


will be coming out | 


The 95-wing program will absorb vir- | 


tually all organized Air National Guard 
and Air Reserve—obviously not 
ing for such reserve strength 
In the end, it would appear from best 
available information from Congressional 
and Administration sources that the Air 
Force eventually will go to 150 groups 
Present thinking calls for 120 groups in 
the 1953 fiscal year, with the 150 figure 
probably to be reached the following 
year END 
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Now, a complete omni range and two way VHF 
in one Low Cost Unit. The new OMNIHOMER is 
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NEW Exde 
BATTERIES 


or Light Planes— 
SUPPLY LIMITED— 
ORDER NOW! 


i2 wolt, dry-cnarged in original factory cartons fully 
Quaranteed 26% tbs. filled Ba" ud'4 x8, nigh. 
Suitable for all light aircraft including Cessna 140, (20, 
Supercruiser, Ercoupe, Swift, Fairchild 24, Stinson. Lue. 
combe 8E and others. ideal for new installations. Shicided 
metal case No box necessary Filling instructions in- 
eluded SPECIAL—$14.95 ec. 

Ve Deposit on C.0.0.'e 
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Kollseman Sensitive Altimeters $14.05 
Proneer Turn and Ganks, vacuum. 14.98 
Rate of Climbs, se!f-conta:ned ees 
Cylinder Head Temperatures ees 
Manitoid Pressure Gauges 12.05 
A:rapecde $7.95 8-16 Compasses $s os 
Voltmeters, 0-30 Vv 3.06 Suction Gaver aas6 
Meadects 1.46 Hand Microphones 1.48 


Uncenditiona! 10-day money-back guarentee! 
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Killer in the Night 


(Continued from page 23) 


They climbed faster than ordinary jets 
and were lost in the murk. 

The planes were Lockheed F-94's 
newest development of the perennial F- 
80. Today these airplanes, under the 
control of the ground radar stations, are 
standing on constant alert at critical air- 
fields all over the country. Once sent into 
the air they are vectored by ground radar 
to the vicinity of any suspicious unidenti- 
fied aircraft. When they are near enough, 
their own radar equipment is able to pick 
up the plane, follow it, and if necessary 
shoot it down. 

The F-94 is a contradiction in aircraft 
which came into being because of recent 
confusions and misunderstandings con- 
cerning air war requirements. It is, in 
fact, a triple contradiction, as will present- 
ly be explained. All of which doesn't 
change the fact that it is a surprisingly 
uccessful adaptation of an old design 

First among the contradictions is the 
fact that Lockheed’s big all-weather 
fighter was created out of an obsolescent 
fighter design to fill a need that wasn’t 
clearly foreseen. Second, it was found 
unexpectedly useful for other purposes 
And last, it has already been developed 
far beyond the expectations of men who 
wrote off the F-80 design years ago 

The F-94, strangely enough, came into 
being because of the unexpected success 
of the Convair B-36. At one time the Air 
Force was about ready to write off the 
B-36 as a that might 
possibly serve as a tanker but never as 
a combat bomber operating without 
fighter escort But then the Air Force 
found that the old cow had unexpected 
performance at high altitude, and after 
jet engines were added to it, the planners 
uddenly awoke to the astounding fact 


useless old cow 


that they had no fighters which could 
shoot it down with any consistency 
Now it is axiomatic in the Air Force 


that plans must be based upon the as 
umption that a potential enemy has air- 
craft at least equivalent to our own. So 
once it was found that we had an amaz- 
ing performer in the B-36 it must be 
immediately assumed that other countries 
the same 
The Air Force, 
planning on the idea (or hope) that jet 
fighter requirements would not demand 
high specialization. They were working 
on the theory of the “all-purpose fighter 
The performance of the B-36 jarred them 
out of this dream in a hurry. It was 
speedily discovered that none of the “all- 





meanwhile, had been 


purpose” fighters could cope with it com 
petently—and certainly not under all 
weather flying conditions. The fact is, 
we had no fighter planes that could deal 
with any bomber flying 400 to 450 m.p.h 
at 45,000 feet 

The idea of the all-purpose fighter was 
immediately abandoned and new require 
ments were set up for specific types of 
jobs. One of the new _ specifications 
called for a high-performing airplane de- 
signed for all-weather interception. And 
since the existence of a Russian intercon- 


tinental bomber was now assumed, that 
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fighter was needed in a hurry 

It would save time to adapt an existing 
aircraft; let the designing of a new 
fighter from scratch come along a little 
later. The Lockheed F-80 and its two- 
place modification were selected as the 
basic design to work from. By combining 
features of both planes, adding provision 
least 3,000 pounds of electronic 
gear and an afterburner, and making 
other changes, you had it—the F-94 

Lockheed’s Chief Research Engineer 
Kelly Johnson, Project Engineer Russ 
Daniell, and Assistant Project Engineer 
Dallas Burger sparked the project. It 
wasn't as easy as it sounds. Both space 
and weight limitations on the F-94 were 
taxed to a maximum by unparalleled 
electronic demands. Provisions for ex- 
tensive armament and fuel had to be in 
cluded. Among the compromises neces- 
sary was reduction in armament from six 
to four .50-caliber machine guns 

Design work started in the early 
months of 1948. The F-94 was in pro- 
duction only nine months later 

The fast work paid off. Today the F- 
94 is the standard all-weather fighter of 


for at 





“And There | Was...” 


The sputtering engine said the 
old SOC seaplane was not going to 
lift from the Pensacola lagoon. The 
throttle-happy cadet said it was. 
The sandspit at the end of the take- 
off run brought the argument be- 
tween man and machine to an 
abrupt end. 

With horrible misgivings the 
flight officer who had witnessed the 
fiasco from across the lagoon flew 
low over the seattered wreckage 
looking for signs of life. 

Yes. there was the cadet—and 
the motion he was making was the 
standard Navy emergency signal 
for: “*l need tools.” 

kric D. Schwarz 














the Air Force's currently operational in- 
terceptor groups. It was the first jet air- 
plane equipped to track down and kill 
an attacking bomber without visual 
reference. In its design is the experience 
and know-how Lockheed has accumu 
lated during the manufacture of more jet 
aircraft than any other manufacturer in 
the western world. 

The 94 is now consigned to an undis- 
closed but sizable number of intercep- 
tor squadrons located around the perim- 
eter of industrial centers and in Alaska 
These planes are on 24-hour duty and a 
five-minute alert basis, and today are in- 
tercepting unidentified aircraft which 
enter critical areas 


Now enters the second contradiction 
of the F-94. Just as the B-36 surprised 
the Air Force into a requirement for a 


high-altitude all-weather interceptor, so 
the Korean war showed the need for 
an all-weather fighter and ground sup- 
port plane. The existing jets kept the 
North Koreans and Chinese off the main 
roads and rail lines in the daytime. And 
so the enemy simply switched their major 
traffic movements to night 


An all-weather fighter and ground 
port plane was obviously needed. 
Air Force found it in the F-94. Sj 
spring, F-94A’s and B’s have been fly 
in Korea, and though the Air Force d 
not explain how they are being used i 
reasonable to suppose that they are th 
to fill this big gap in our air power. 
sides being used to defend against ene 
planes which suddenly took to operat 
at night, the 94’s are undoubtedly 
being used for all-weather ground s) 
port 

Supporting this view is the fact t} 
another F-94 has been ordered into p: 
duction. This is the F-94D, a grow 
support fighter-bomber powered by 
J-48 engine of 6,250 pounds thrust. It 
single-seater, whereas all oth: 
versions of the 94 are two-seaters, carr 


also a 


ing a pilot and a radar operator. 

Let's take a closer look at the F-94 
Behind the plastic nose of the A ve 
sion is the dish-shaped radar antem: 
and other radar equipment. The no 
proper is packed full of such equipme 
as oxygen ammunition 
four machine guns, radios, gunsight an 
gunsight computer, and landing gear 

Back of the nose, the pilot and rad: 
operator sit in tandem. Both have a rada 
indicator, though the latter's is, naturally 
more elaborate. In the tail section is th 
Allison J-33-A-33 centrifugal flow turl 
jet engine, and attached to it is an afte: 
burner gives tremendously i 
creased take-off, rate-of-climb and spec 
burst advantages over conventionally-jet 
powered planes. The afterburner, thoug! 
a prodigal fuel-consumer, takes the F-94 
to 40,000 feet in less than half the tim: 
normally required 

The F-94A has a span of 36 ft. 10% ir 
length of 40 ft. 1!» in.; height of 12 ft 
8 in. It weighs 9,638 pounds empty an 
15,710 pounds fully loaded. Wing loadin, 
is 64.5 pounds per sq. ft., and power load 
ing is 3 pounds per pound of thrust 
Speed is in the “600 m.p.h. class,” servic« 
ceiling 45,000 feet,” and combat 
radius “over 500 miles.” 

Those figures are for the A model. But 
now the third contradiction of the 94 
enters in. It was designed only as ai 
interim airplane and there little 
thought that its performance could be in 
creased materially. Interceptors like the 
Northrop F-89 designed from the groun 
up for all-weather work were expected t 
replace it in due time. But such is m 
longer necessarily the case. Now come 
the F-94C, expected to be announced by 
the time this article hits the newsstands 

The C ‘s a “vastly improved” version of 
the present A and B mocels and is in nm 
sense an interim aircraft. It has the same 
fuselage configuration as the A and B 
but it has swept tail surfaces and a thin 
high-speed wing. Its performance is “con 
siderably greater” than the A’s and B’ 
and it has improved electronic equipment 

The experience of the F-94 makes it ap 
pear that, contrary to the expectation 
of the engineers, a good jet design, like 
Topsy, just grows and grows. The first 
F-80 flew more than seven years ago yet 
the limits of its development, as the F-94 
clearly indicates, are not even in sight 

END 
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Canada Tools Up 


(Continued from page 15) 


out 20 reserve squadrons. Though 
ll of the reservists will fly Canucks 
tbres, many of them even today are 
s jets—British deHavilland Vampires 
embled at the deHavilland Aircraft 
‘anada plant outside Toronto. 
irrently, the Canadians are spending 
it $1,600 million per year for defense 
the biggest chunk of this money 
oing to the RCAF. Over $200 million 
allotted this year for aircraft alone, 
nly Sabres and Canucks 
e present strong emphasis on the jet 
istry north of the border has its roots 
the woeful inadequacy discovered at 
end of the past war. Canadian gov 
ernment officials, aware that their jet 
industry was lagging, decided to remedy 
the situation that such a situ 
n never The best 
to handle the they rea- 
soned, was by attracting American and 
British manufacturers to take over the 
e government-owned aircraft plants. 





-and to see 
red again. 
prot lem, 


occur! 


rine company, the Electric Boat Com- 
pany of New York, stepped in and 
plunked down $14 million for the Cana 
plant at Montreal, where the Cana- 
ns were building the Douglas DC-4. 
Keeping the name Canadair Limited, the 
American parent company began to pro- 
ice the DC-4—with modifications—in 
Canada for the RCAF, and for Canadian 
and British airlines. Almost 100 DC-4’s 
were built, powered with Rolls-Royce 
Merlin engines. Since then, the company 
has expanded its production facilities and 
has built new plants to take care of F-86E 
Sabre production. 

Scouting around for more business, Can- 
adair Limited got manufacturing rights 
for the Sabre for use by the RCAF. The 
plane is now in quantity production. 
While no official figures have been re- 
leased, it is believed that about 400 are 
on order for the RCAF, with an approxi- 
mately equivalent number probably to be 
built for the Royal Air Force. 

The Sabre, now equipped with the J-47 
jet engine, will be powered with the A.V. 

oe (Canada) Orenda turbojet. The F-86 

sts Canada about $400,000 per plane at 
Montreal. 

Meanwhile, in Toronto, Victory Air- 
craft Limited (a government company) 

1d manufactured British-designed war- 

lanes during the war. All were products 
Hawker-Siddeley group of plane 

lilders in Great Britain—including the 
Lancaster and Lincoln bombers, the big- 
est planes built in Canada. 

So when Canadian government officials 
tarted looking for a company to take 

er the Toronto plant and sponsor an 

reraft industry in the area, their first 

ll was on the Hawker-Siddeley people. 

here, they arranged for the A.V. Roe 

ympany to set up A.V. Roe (Canada) 
imited. And with little delay, the Avro 
eople began design of a jet transport 

id a jet fighter, and continued investiga- 

ms of a Canadian-designed jet engine. 

ate in the war, the Canadian govern- 
nent had started research on this jet. 
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The nee the 
Avro work—but it didn't order either the 
fighter or the jet transport. The whole 
project started from the drawing board. 

Within three the British com 
pany’s Canadian affiliate had made 
astounding progress. They had a proto 
type of the jet engine on a test bed. The 


jet fighter was under construction, under 


government helped fin: 


years 


highest security wraps. 
By late 1948, they were ready to test 
the prototype Chinook engine Since 


hen jet engines have been whining con 
stantly at the A.V. Roe (Canada) plant 
near Toronto's Malton Airport. Now, the 


bigger Orenda jet (thrust: about 6,500 


pounds) has been tested. Described by 
the Canadians as “one of the world’s 
most powerful turbojet engines,’ it will 


w government-owned 
new plant starts turn 


Canada expects to be 


be produced in a né¢ 
plant. When the 
ing out the engine, 


able to relieve not only its own shortage 


of engines but to help build engines for 
other North Atlantic Treaty nations 

All this time, work was progressing on 
both the jet transport and jet fighter. 
The Avro Jetliner started trial flights late 
in 1949 at Toronto, and since then has 
been under test It clips 


continuous 





- : I 
VW ‘ 
WILL RIDE 

CLUTCH... 


FOLDS FOR CARRYING 
UNFOLDS FOR RIDING 
in 15 Seconds! 


at 100 MILES PER GAL 
r erf ‘ r . 


long at about 500-m.p.h. at 36,00( 


has turned in spectacular pe 


ances over regular airline route 

this vear, the Jet er flew from T 
to Chicago in 1 hr. 30 min I 
whipped from Chicago to New \¥ 
1 hr. 42 min., and from New Y 
Toronto in 1 hr. 9 min. (Normal 
time is about 2 hr. 30 2 hr. 5 
and 1 hr. 50 min., respective 


future of the Jetliner is not settl 
authoritative Canadian report 
that both U.S ind Car lar I 
procurement office: have eve 
planes potentialities a a troop <« 
ambulance plane and flying « 

Shortly after the Jetliner mad 
flight in 1949, the twin-engin« Cc} 
jet fighter made its first test ] 
It was put into production soon 
ward at a cost to the : 
ernment of about $750,000 pe ! 
Performance data is secret, as is the 
of the present government « ‘ 

as raised “con lerabily trom an ¢ 


contract for 10 of the all-weather « 


Whatever the turn of the current ‘ 
national crisis, Canada ete! 
have a small but capable jet 
industry. ! 
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ARGYLE MANUFACTURING CO. COLCHESTER. ILLINOIS 


ONLY $189.50. Order through your dealer 














BUY? = SELL? 


Do it the easy, quick, economical way 
through an ad in the Classified Sec- 
tion of FLYING. Rates are low—re- 
sults, the best—in this biggest, most 
widely-read of all U. S. aviation mag- 


SWAP? 


azines. 


AVIATION SCHOOL 


approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration ‘ 
prepares students for C.A.A, 
examinations for aircraft and 
engine mechanics’ licenses. 


For W rite Dept | .f 


MULTNOMAH COLLEGE 
S19 S.W. 6th 


Information, 





ortiand 4, Oregon 
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HOTEL HERSHEY 
Unexcelled Cuisine 
Delightful Living 
Interesting 





FLYING OUR WAY? STOP OVER AT 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


“The Chocolate Capitol of the World" 


For overnight visit or vacation 


Chocolate Factory—Rose Garden with 
Tulip Gardens—Famed Hershey Park 
Playground—Dancing to Great Name Bands—Free Zoo—Four Golf Courses 


Contact HERSHEY AIR PARK, BOX 253, HERSHEY, PA. 


Within short walking distance of everything—Taxi Service, too 


HERSHEY COMMUNITY INN 
“A Rendervous for 
Con jena Peop e" 
Places to Visit 
37,000 plants— 
the 1,000 acre 
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ing glider with an unusual swept-for- be easily stored in the submarine 1 : 


Soviet Sky-Hook ward, braced wing Both types have weighed only 180 pounds without e 


been in wide use for a number of years 








ete) 
Continued from page 19 The idea from which all this developed The FA-330 carried one crew mem)er 
is the German submarine rotary kite plus emergency parachute, and had an 
Bratukhin Omeg na two larger er ms , ' roto! liamet f 24 { t on 
original ovo caiameter o c ee I r < 
iso emploving itri {i twin rotor COPPPPPEOLEPL OLE PPOLOPLOUOLOLLELELE#: . eo sg o - 
4 lt of DOSAV cat increased to 28 feet. With 24 feet 
f a resul o! ou S speci ition “95 
cs : : 2 disc loading was 0.73 lbs. per sq. ft 
ye 17 designe tbmitted 12 diffe nt . , , L 
+t Of + $ According to Wright Field engins 
proache t ‘ aea . ’ : i = , 
. f + vn captured models, the 
two were electe Hie to j $ | ID " . . ’ 
ns ed ) nD oO > I Oo! ‘Or t 
tion ind experimentation One the 4 " rf Cons! ; {f a pliot seat, pylon, cony é 
Oe , per ars Pnsines Vv I : ( . Amer \ tional. iutogiro (not nelicopter ne 
R ‘ aft ai $B ‘ His s rotor and a horizontal supporting tu 
siryulin, wa Inge out for mention a = 2 ) arme > xtending . rols were tl \ 
thesdh na det or drawings have beer 2 B = extending al ontrols were the conve 
published Phe other ia the Smolensi 2 Ww tional stick and ru er pedals. The lar 
f th Mosco é neetr M A. Kaupler 3 an ing gear consisted of fol ling skids 
‘ ie vit 4 ir I d iUpie omen . 
rhe S ts of vines 2 i The rotor hub was mounted on b 
I moltensk consist i prima i , 1 , 
ler-tyoe nacelle of wood with plywood : bearings with an internal expanding sh 
i | Ti«it i } vt) 4 Wate , ¥ xu ‘ 1 1 , 
weris . lete th open cockpit and 2 Drake for stopping the three roto! blade 
CoV ng. complete witl en cockpit and be 
imple wit hield Ar inverted triangu ; The blades were untapered in plan 
| “aes aii acieeiaeiiaen alien : The recent death of Sam Lederer, airfoil section and were built up from a 
il ) mm oOo ( ons ( serves . . . , . 
| iin ton tha: tol * “ie 4 one of the nation’s oldest and best central tubular spar with plywood ril 
t a platiorm tor ie ricycie landing $ khnewn publicity agents, calls to , . 
. and covering Like the Smolensk Start 


mind that in 1910 he persuaded John 
Barry mere to risk his “great pre- 
file’ by taking an airplane ride to 
presve that air transpertation was 


rear, the rotor arm and the vertical tal i : 
“a : ing was achieve winding ; ‘ 
urtace Under the rear of the boom - ; ganceaine y ' 57 
around a grooved drum forming tl 


i a mall curved kid The overall 
| length of the fuselage is 12 ft. 3 in. and 
height i 4 ft. 11 in The three-bladed 
rotor has a diameter of 18 ft. 10 in., re 


lowe! part ol the rotor hub 
net hazardous. 3 

Take-off technique consisted of ma 
neuvering the submarine into the wind 


In Albany, Ga., a pilot co in for a 
ing W shitiy ¢ if the wind was strong enough. A swir 


volving in a clockwise direction 
A normal stick and rudder pedal at by hand was sufficient to turn the rotor 
rangement has been adopte 1 By moving 


the stick the rotor angle is controlled by 


) 


blades. Normal operating speed was 2 
m.p.h. which gave a positive angle of 
On a bombing mission in Korea, a attack sufficient to lift the structure when 
piece of flak whizzed through Set. 
Armand Detuna’s§ hat. Said the 
sarge when he get back without a 
scratch; “If that shell had my name In a moderate sea breeze the minimum 
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. > ] » ‘re civ | 
blade hinges. Landing shocks are taken the rotor blades were given a tilt back 
by the main gear which uses normai rut wards 


on Se he 2 
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ber shock absorbers 


* 
. : Flight procedure is simple. Around the 
rotor drum is wound a short length of a oe , so 4 with rotor r.p.m. at 205. If the FA-330 
rope, the free end of which is knotted to tralia. went half ‘ ound the orid ever came down in the water it sank 
‘ ; a ground peg. Then as with an auto to get christened—all the way to the like a rock. When a water landing was 
q towed glider, a tow rope about 600 feet os ae de gies bec erme + pgeeadnns necessary the pilot operated a quick re 
’ > ong is hooked onto the jeep and the nose 0 ee gpar Alag “oataysee tle nen ger lease which separated the rotor and sent 
: of the nacelle. At a given signal the jee} id Ex ’ panied by |} pat it upward. In its ascent, the rotor pulle 
: mack \ ! out the parachute stored behind the 


vith it pylon onto which the pilot's seat wa 


2 lid sou knowl When the United 
The forward mcvement creates tension 


fastened. The pilot released hi afety 
States entered World War I the Air wee ove eee us satet 


aa 


belt when the chute was fully opened 








on the rope around the rotor drum and Force consisted of only 35 planes 
- T the blades commence turning. Only 65 officers. This allowed the fuselage structure to 
-- = enough rope is used to give lifting quali ” fall and the pilot to parachute to safety 
7 4 ties to the rotor disc. Then the rope falls woe : . ee Se : alps ae — &,. When the rotor flew off, the towing cable 
r) 7 iway when the rotor glider is just a few by a pilot 9 7 ee oer aes also was automatically released 
wd 2 inches off the deck. As the jeep gathers ence on the plane he was filyir The pilot was usually a man with sub 
= . peed the Smolensk rises by auto-rotation ane ! <AA s fe _- . to " marine rating who had received initial 
= > to about 450 to 500 feet. At a signal from atin teat ben eae - sod eee rrr Do training in the great wind tunnel at 
= > the econd crewman in the jeep the expect your plane to accomplish Chalais-Medon in France. Some of the 
Smolensk pilot casts off and begins a fea rf hich neapable and for FA-320's were tested at German airfields 
teady glide to earth again. Because the = ch it caplet — ded. (2) Be with an additional tricycle gear and 
flight has all the properties of the heli al deat aan aa Eee ee Pere er towed behind Fieseler Fi-156 Storchs 
copter, a skilled pilot under cuitable wind f and your plane regardless of Others flew off trucks. At least one ver 
conditions can make the Smolensk hover the excitement of ihe chase. (3) T ike sion was made with landing wheels and 


; : t necessary risks—don’'t trv t ol. ‘ . 
and even land vertically inet caaaher aes ak ae Ming Bg o powered by a 60-h.p. engine 


If the Russian rotary gliders are as 
successful as the FA-330, the Soviets may 
have hit upon a novel and inexpensive 


The authoritative drawings on page 





19 show the manner of take-off and Harold Hel 


general constructional detail In the 
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larger drawing can be seen evidence of means of mass-training helicopter pilots 
the “old-fashioned” glider training. On called the “E 19 Over 200 units were This is a process that at present is ex 
the right and coming towards the Smo designed by Focke-Achgelis and built by tremely expensive, and the Russian idea 
lensk is the two-seat primary A-2 de Neser Flugzeugwerke at Delmenhorst might well be adapted elsewhere. Any 
signed by Oleg K. Antonov, while to the They were officially designated FA-330 way it is an idea, and for the Russians, 
left is the Sh(a)-10 two-seat basic train The kite was demountable so it could apparently a good idea END 
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